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PASSING COMMENT 


views of the editors 


The right to contradict 


From the examination of the Readers’ Digest pub- 
lished in this issue (starting on page 30), one point 
in particular raises a serious professional question. 
This is the Digest’s obvious policy of declining to 
publish corrections of factual errors or responses from 
those who might disagree with its conclusions. The 
Digest does not even make the minimal concession 
of a section of letters. 

The Digest is alone, of course, only in degree. 
There are newspapers and magazines that show clear 
reluctance to correct embarrassing (as opposed to 
actionable) errors and that skimp on space for dis- 
senting views. The New Yorker, to take one case, 
publishes almost no replies or amplifications on mat- 
ters of substance. 

There is no publication that does not sometimes 
commit errors that do injustice to individuals 
and institutions. Nor is there any serious publication 
whose readership cannot benefit from mature dissent 
and dialogue. The Digest is assembled with great 
craftmanship and with an unequaled feel for mass 
tastes. Cannot the Digest and others complement 
technical competence by instituting more generous 
policies of journalistic justice and democratic 
dialogue? 


Opening up 

Life magazine, incidentally, has beenagoodexample 
in recent months of a publication opening its pages 
to fresh and unconventional ideas. Its front-of-the- 
book reviews and columns have added a new dimen- 
sion to the magazine. 


Neither art nor science 


Journalism publications and associations have been 
rumbling with anger over the clumsily announced 
plans of the University of California at Berkeley to 
discontinue journalism as an undergraduate major in 
its college of liberal arts and sciences. The faculty, it 
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appeared, considered journalism “neither an art nor 
a science.” 

Of course it isn’t, although it can claim attributes 
of each. Journalism is or ought to be a profession. If 
it is to be taught in any given university, its ideal status 
is that of a professional curriculum, not that of an 
ersatz liberal-arts major. It has little more place in 
a liberal-arts faculty than would education for law, 
medicine, or business administration. It can be most 
effective if given true professional status, with arts- 
and-sciences prerequisites. 

Once it gets over its other, more pressing, difficul- 
ties with its student body, Berkeley may want to re- 
consider its decision. But it should establish something 
new, not return to the old hybrid. 


Dubious suggestion 


Sigma Delta Chi, the professional journalism so- 
ciety, has recommended that print media and broad- 
casting rebut criticism in columns or time periods 
adjacent to news of the original charges. Unfortu- 
nately, this idea suggests that journalism might be 
granting itself special privileges on its own territory. 
Instead, isn’t the press entitled to exactly the same 
right of reply as any other party under attack in news 
columns — no more and no less? 


Before the cheering stops 


The Xerox Corporation has been taking bows for 
underwriting $4,000,000 worth of television specials 
about the United Nations, and for resisting pressure 
by the John Birch Society to withdraw from the proj- 
ect. Yet the first of the programs, “Carol for Another 
Christmas,” broadcast by the American Broadcasting 
Company, is cause for hesitation. Whatever its merits 
as drama, the program was also a solidly political 
broadcast, in effect rebutting many of the positions 
on international affairs taken by the Republican 
presidential candidate in 1964. The National Broad- 
casting Company, which will also be carrying the 





programs, and asc seem to be conceding the right 
of a paying corporation to put on the air propa- 
ganda of its choice. Would the liberal cheers be so 
loud if the choice were being made by some such 
sponsor as H. L. Hunt? 


Impasse 


Starting on page 58 of this issue, the Review prints 
letters from two editors who were deeply involved in 
the efficiency studies that led staff cuts at The Cin- 
cinnati Enqutrer. For one, the episode was a “nighnt- 
mare.” The other presents the management’s view 
that was a defensible move by management to save 
money. There is no factual contradiction between the 
letters — just a gulf between points of view. 

For the Review’s part, the editors must doubt that 
any such work-programming plan can be rightly 
applied to any news operatior that pretends to keep 
pace with the ebb and flow of events. 


Darts and laurels 


{| Little noted: The most thorough coverage of issues 
and controversies in journalism during the late cam- 
paign was a lightly publicized program on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System radio network, a concise 
weekly half hour called “The Press and The Candi- 
dates.” 


{| White newshunter: Arthur Hoppe may have 
thought it a joke when he sent stories back to the 
San Francisco Chronicle ridiculing a pitiful, non- 
sensical “space program” undertaken by ignorant 
people in the young African country of Zambia. He 
is not the first to fail to make condescension funny. 


{| Science writing extraordinary: Joseph Foote’s 
series in the Providence Evening Bulletin investigat- 
ing in detail the case of the first industrial worker to 
die in an atomic radiation accident. Also Blair Jus- 
tice’s series in The Houston Post throwing the light 
of reason on the Texas controversy over the exposi- 
tion of evolutionary theory in high-school biology 
textbooks. 


{| Possibly it will do him no good coming from this 
direction, but admiration is due J. O. Emmerich of 
the McComb, Mississippi, Enterprise-Journal for his 
continuing aid to moderation in that troubled com- 


munity — the latest being the advertisement in his 
paper, signed by 650 citizens, calling for racial peace. 


] Never too late: After years of cluttering their front 
pages with display advertising, the Boston Herald- 
Traveler and the Sunday Herald have decided to 
devote page one to news. They are welcome to the 
twentieth century. 


A new fable (with apologies to George Ade) 


Once there was no doubt that Journalism should be 
all White. After all, They had Their Own churches, 
Their Own schools, Their Own neighborhoods, and 
Their Own newspapers. When the telephone rang in 
a White newspaper office and somebody said there 
had been a Shooting at Fifty-Fourth and Elm, the 
Editor snarled, Get me some News about White Men. 
Besides, you could never use One of Them as a 
Reporter. You couldn’t send One to a DAR meeting. 

The FCC thought so, too. It gave Them Their 
Own television stations and radio stations for Their 
Own preachers and gospel singers and Hair-Straight- 
ener commercials. Besides, you could never put One 
On Camera. What would People say in Mobile? 

Journalism Schools were Different. The schools 
admitted Them but sometimes said, Maybe you had 
better go work in someplace like India, where you 
won’t Stand Out. 

That’s the Way It Was until the Extremists began. 
Journalism had some Further Thoughts: Maybe it 
would be a Good Idea to hire One, just to show that 
Our Heart’s in the Right Place. Soon there was One 
on camera on every television network, and lots more 
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loitering in Commercials. And One or Two on all 
the Best Newspapers. When Pickets came by, Jour- 
nalism could point across the newsroom and say, We 
have One. There He is. 

But not everybody could find One. There was a 
Shortage of Trained Talent. Everybody called the 
Journalism School and said, Send us One. But the 
Journalism Schools said, We’re Fresh Out. 

And Journalism would say, How can that be? They 
said they wanted Jobs, didn’t they? 

Moral: They’re Not Ready. 
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How Detroit’s newspapers 
set the blackout record 


For 134 days in 1964-—longest shutdown yet for 
major papers —the News and the Free Press were 
closed by a walkout. Here a Free Press reporter 
recounts the issues and the miscalculations that 
left the country’s fifth city without regular papers 


in an election year. 


By BARBARA STANTON 


At 7:11 p.m. on November 25, 1964, the roar of 
presses from the depths of the Detroit Free Press 
building broke the city’s awesome 134-day newspaper 
silence. ‘The nation’s longest strike against a major 
metropolitan daily was settled — but the issues that 
sparked and prolonged it remained to trouble news- 
papers across the country. 

Before the strike against the Detroit Free Press and 
Detroit News came to an end, it had demonstrated 
the lengths to which a union could go to postpone 
automation, and precisely the degree of support it 
could expect from fellow unions on the issue. It 
demonstrated again the power one ambitious union 
leader can exert, and the paradox of a free press 
that can be silenced by strikes — as the Detroit papers 
have been—nine times in nine years. 

For nineteen weeks the strike by printing pressmen 
and paper and plate handlers defied the efforts of 
publishers, unions, the mayor, the governor, state and 
federal mediators, influential educational and _reli- 
gious leaders, and the urging of the President of the 





Barbara Stanton, now back reporting courts and 
county government for the Detroit Free Press, worked 
on the interim Daily Press during the strike. 
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United States. In the end it was cracked by the defec- 
tion of the Teamsters from the newspaper unions 
supporting the strike, and settled through the media- 
tion of Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers. 

It left 1,200,000 newspaper buyers in the nation’s 
fifth largest city without their customary source of 
news during a critical primary and election, while 
Khrushchev and the Tories toppled overseas, Red 
China exploded the bomb, and, locally, the vaw 
won a whopping and unexpected settlement from the 
Big Three auto manufacturers. 

It was probably responsible for the passage by 
popular vote of a discriminatory “homeowner’s 
rights” ordinance, the defeat of an important school- 
bond issue, and the smallest turnout ever for the tra- 
ditional Labor Day appearance of a Democratic 
presidential candidate. 

It severed sellers and buyers, candidates and con- 
stituents, governors and governed. City and county 
officials raised their salaries unreported, voters for- 
got how to register, parents did not know when school 
opened, and nobody told homeowners the holiday 
schedule for garbage pickups. 

Nineteen weeks after they walked out of the Detroit 
News and Detroit Free Press, putting 4,100 employ- 
es of the two papers on the street, Pressmen’s Local 


13 and Paper and Plate Handlers Local 10 returned 
to work with almost exactly the same settlement they 
had turned down before the strike. The settlement 
included a “compromise” on a bitterly fought issue 
that will probably become a victory for the pub- 
lishers: the question of how many men should run 
the presses. 
How had it happened? 


The bargaining issues 


The News and Free Press negotiate contracts joint- 
ly as the Detroit Newspaper Publishers Association, 
a defensive alliance that prevents a union from bring- 
ing economic pressure to bear on one paper at a time. 
When one paper is struck, the other stops printing. 
The arrangement is similar to that used by the five- 
newspaper Publishers Association of New York City. 

At the time of the strike the pNpa had negotiated 
contracts with twelve other newspaper unions, be- 
ginning with the Teamsters in December, 1963. 
Before ratifying the contract, the Teamsters had 
revealed its provisions to the Detroit Council of 
Newspaper Unions, a loose alliance for sharing in- 
formation and strategy. Both publishers and other 
unions assumed that the rest of the contracts would 
follow the general pattern set by the Teamsters. 

For the pressmen this would have meant a 21- 
month contract with an initial wage increase of $4.55 
a week, a second, mid-contract increase of $3.75 a 
week, and a $1 weekly increase in the pension fund. 
For their assistants, the plate and paper handlers, it 
meant a twenty-four-month contract with wage in- 
creases of $4.55 and of $4.90 (or $2.50 in wage in- 
crease and a four-week vacation after five years of 
service ) ; it also included a $1 increase in pension con- 
tributions and an agreement to set up a hospital and 
insurance welfare fund. 

The pressmen surprised and angered the pub- 
lishers by demanding in addition to the wage pack- 
age: (1) premium pay of time and a half for Satur- 
day night at the Free Press, when the Saturday shift 
was part of the normal five-day work week, 
and (2) sixteen men on an eight-unit press at the 
News. The pressmen also sought company-provided, 
laundered uniforms, and later introduced wash-up 
time and other lesser benefits as issues. Premium pay 
and manning were to become the major strike issues. 

The plate and paper handlers sought premium pay 
for Saturday night and a voice in decisions on operat- 
ing new machinery and changing work procedures. 

From the publishers’ point of view, the practical 
effect of the union demands would have been to chop 
the work week to four days with a guaranteed fifth 


day at overtime pay — and to jeopardize future sav- 
ings from automation. 

The pressmen’s president, Freeman (Smoky) 
Frazee, had chosen to pitch his battle in part on labor 
relations’ thorniest problem: automation. 

“If we don’t take a stand against automation now,” 
Frazee insisted during the strike, “eventually news- 
papers will be published without pressmen.” 

At 5 p.m. July 13, when Frazee walked away from 
the No. 7 press at the Free Press, taking 270 pressmen 
and 180 handlers with him, friction between manage- 
ment and the two unions was. already high. 

During the previous year the unions had attempted 
to break the papers’ twenty-five year practice of joint 
bargaining, arguing that special problems at each 
paper could be ironed out more easily through sepa- 
rate negotiations. Their charge that the publishers’ 
joint bargaining was an unfair labor practice was 
first rejected and then accepted by National Labor 
Relations Board examiners, and was eventually sent 
to the full NLRB. During ti separate-contract fight 
and in the weeks leading up to the strike, the two 
unions conducted a series of unauthorized work stop- 
pages, which delayed editions at both papers and 
caused the News to miss several editions altogether. 

The union demand for Saturday premium pay at 
the Free Press was meant to equalize pay scales at the 
two papers. The News already paid time and a half 
on Saturday, a practice dating from the days of the 
defunct Detroit Times, when both afternoon papers 
required Saturday pressmen to work an extra shift 
to print the Sunday paper. The News no longer used 
the same pressmen for the second Saturday shift and 
had sought unsuccessfully before the strike to have 
the Saturday time-and-a-half clause deleted from its 
own contract. 

Base pay for pressmen under the expired contract 
was $140.55 a week; for handlers, $121.65. Premiums 
and overtime already raised pressmen’s annual pay to 
an average of $11,540; handlers, to $8,300. (The 
average pay for an auto worker in Detroit is $7,200 a 
year.) On the day of President Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion, pressmen demanded and got a full day’s pay - 
$28 — before coming to work one hour early. 

The demand for sixteen men on an eight-unit press 
hookup also met with opposition from both papers. 
Armed with a sheaf of engineering studies showing 
the hookup could be manned by eleven to fourteen 
men, the News refused to agree to more than fifteen 
men on the crew. The Free Press, which planned to 
use eight-unit presses in the future, supported the 
News’s position. 

The union leaders apparently did not expect the 
stubborn and united resistance their demands 
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brought. They seemed to think, first, that the dollar 
cost of their demands was not too high for the pub- 
lishers to accept, and, second, that the publishers’ 
alliance would not hold up during a long strike on an 
issue that affected only one paper. 

“Our proposal [for premium pay} only amounts 
to half a day’s pay for fifteen men — about $12,000- 
$15,000 a year at the most,” said Frazee. “The News 
pays Saturday time and a half. The Free Press 
doesn’t. It’s unfair.” 

“If you start giving time and a half to one union 
for Saturday work within the 35-hour week, it invites 
similar demands from others. And then you’re only a 
step away from having to give it for Sunday,” said a 
management negotiator. “Pretty soon publishing costs 
would be prohibitive. Not a single morning newspaper 
in the country pays time and a half for Saturday 
work. And with good reason.” 

On July 15, the third day of the strike, the Council 
of Newspaper Unions voted to support the pressmen’s 
strike. The unions voted, in effect, for a combination 
of labor solidarity and individual union autonomy 
that would allow the strike to spin out for weeks 
before the striking pressmen would feel pressure for 
a settlement. 

A Teamster faction, led by the Local 372 president, 
Clare O’Connor, opposed Frazee. O’Connor attacked 
Frazee for not telling the council beforehand that his 
pressmen would strike for Saturday time and a half. 
O’Connor argued that the other unions, already 
signed, could not now share in any ground-breaking 
benefits the pressmen might win, and that Frazee 
should have waited for the next round of negotia- 
tions in 1965, when all the newspaper unions could 
make the same demand. Not even all his own Team- 
sters supported O’Connor’s position at first. 

Frazee threatened publicly: “If anyone pulled out 
on us now, and if they ever had to strike, we’d go 
under them and over them and get those presses 
rolling.” 


The negotiations 


It was Frazee who dominated negotiations 
throughout the strike and drove mediators to despair. 
He withdrew and reinstated demands with what 
seemed like maddening unpredictability, defied all 
pleas for a settlement, and came close to dictating 
what was published about the strike in the Daily 
Press, the city’s major temporary newspaper. 

Frazee denied all charges that he was using the 
Detroit strike to bolster his own career within the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union, though he announced twice during negotia- 
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tions that he would make the Saturday time and a 
half issue “a nationwide campaign.” 

After two abortive rounds of negotiation, medi- 
ators hoped early in August for an agreement between 
the publishers and the paper and plate handlers, 
which would put additional pressure on the press- 
men. They were disappointed. 

On August 24, Detroit’s mayor, Jerome Cavanagh, 
let it be known he had persuaded Frazee to drop the 
Saturday time-and-a-half proposal. Frazee did—and 
substituted in its place demands for a shortened Sat- 
urday shift, which the publishers found equally unac- 
ceptable. The talks collapsed and Frazee announced 
he would seek support for the Saturday time and a 
half issue at the pressmen’s convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on September 20. It appeared that Frazee 
had no intention of doing any serious bargaining be- 
fore then. The convention was five weeks away. 

On August 27 Michigan’s governor, George Rom- 
ney, stepped in. His only commitment from the 
adamant bargainers was a promise to meet again 
August 31. In the next two days publishers and press- 
men traded and rejected offers. On September 1, at 
the urging of the pressmen’s international president, 
Anthony J. DeAndrade, Frazee again withdrew the 
demand for time and a half. A week later he told 
mediators he had found “genuine national interest” 
in the Saturday time-and-a-half proposal and that it 
was back as an issue in the Detroit talks. 

In mid-September the Newspaper Guild of Detroit 
urged both sides to submit to arbitration. Manage- 
ment agreed, with reservations. Frazee told the Guild 
to mind its own business. 

The newspaper union council gave Frazee a new 
vote of confidence, defeating the Guild’s arbitration 
proposal, and named a six-man fact-finding commit- 
tee to seek a solution to the strike. 

On September 22 Romney named a three-man 
panel to study the strike and recommend procedures 
for settlement. The panel members were Wayne State 
University’s president, Clarence Hilberry, Episcopal 
Bishop Richard Emrich, and a University of Michi- 
gan law professor, Russell A. Smith, who is also presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arbitration. 

“All that committee is going to do is recommend 
arbitration,” predicted Frazee, who sent his bargain- 
ing committee to the panel’s study sessions, but boy- 
cotted them himself. 

Three weeks later the panel reported that the strike 
was a “naked power struggle in which the objective 
of each side appears to be to force the other to capitu- 
late, whatever the economic and social costs in- 
volved.” It recommended setting a November 1 
deadline, by which the strike should be submitted to 


arbitration. Meanwhile, the apparent approbation of 
the pressmen’s convention in Washington stiffened 
Frazee’s spine at the bargaining table. 

On October 22, the two sides met with federal 
mediators in Washington and reported out a proposal 
for $18.90 in wage increases and benefits and fifteen 
men on the eight-unit presses, providing the pub- 
lishers would not attempt to reduce manning further 
for five years. But when Frazee returned to Detroit 
he told his rank-and-file that “with a little more 
time” they could win the sixteenth man. He “em- 
phatically recommended” rejecting the settlement. A 
telegram from President Johnson urging “responsible 
and favorable action on the proposal” was read to 
the pressmen before the vote. 

After the ballots were counted, Frazee announced 
the pressmen’s only reaction to the President’s wire 
was “230 votes against settlement” (to 17 for it). 

“Now what?” asked a dejected newsman. 

“U Thant,” replied a colleague. 

During the long strike, despite the dwindling 
strike funds of the pressmen, only the Teamsters suf- 
fered widespread economic hardship. Strike benefits 
and a work-sharing system among Detroit printers 
assured most strikers and laid-off workers two or 
three days work a week at about $30 a day. The 
financial security of other unions delayed the pres- 
sure exerted on Frazee to settle. 

In mid-October, five rank-and-file Teamsters 
picketed the pickets in front of the Free Press and 
News, carrying “Let’s get back to work” signs. It was 
the first public sign of labor disaffection with the 
striking pressmen. And it marked the beginning of 
rank-and-file efforts to have the Teamsters president, 
Jimmy Hoffa, intervene to end the strike. 

At almost the same time, Bishop Emrich, one of 
Romney’s fact-finding panel, issued a seven-page 
statement blasting the strike as “‘a scandalous misuse 
of power” by the union, and suggested “if it [the 
strike} is caused by a personality problem within a 
union, let the union members correct the personality 
problem,” a barb clearly aimed at Frazee. 

The bishop wrote: “Why is it, for example, that 
one union can veto the capacity of a whole paper to 
publish, and throw thousands out of work but no 
other union can veto the capacity of the pressmen 
to strike? What kind of justice is this?” 

The interim paper, the Daily Press, failed to pub- 
lish a word of the bishop’s statement, though it was 
the most dramatic single pronouncement of the strike. 

Earlier, an editorial cartoon satirizing Frazee’s de- 
fiance of the mayor, the governor, and the President 
was pulled out after one edition (the Daily Press had 
two) when the publisher saw it, and the artist was 


called on the carpet for slipping it through. A rewrite 
man who complained that a story of his had been 
garbled, was told the story was changed in order not 
to anger Frazee. The Daily Press apparently feared 
Frazee would pull his pressmen out of their printing 
plant if the paper angered him. 

On November 6, the bargainers met again on 
neutral ground, this time in Toledo, Ohio, an hour’s 
drive from Detroit, where the publishers and paper- 
handlers at last worked out a settlement. The han- 
dlers got five cents more a week than the publishers 
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Cartoon by Chuck Thurston was in first edition of 
interim Daily Press on September 22, but was 
pulled for fear of causing trouble with pressmen 


had offered them July 13. On automation, the con- 
tract provided thirty days’ notice on changes in 
equipment and fifteen days’ notice on job changes. 
It was the same language offered by the publishers 
on August 6. 

On November 12, at a 20-hour session, a Hoffa 
aide, Frank Fitzsimmons, and members of the unions’ 
fact-finding committee urged the pressmen to agree 
to arbitration on the sixteenth man. Frazee refused 
and at dawn, when negotiations collapsed, he jolted 
the publishers by announcing the pressmen would 
report to work at the Free Press but would continue 
to strike the News. 

The Free Press flatly refused Frazee’s offer. In a 
joint statement with the News the paper called the 
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action a “whipsaw tactic” and a “grandstand play.” 
Frazee had again misjudged the publishers’ will to 
ride out the strike and the automation issue. 

Nevertheless, more than 100 pressmen, typogra- 
phers, and stereotypers milled at the doors of the 
Free Press on November 16, charging a “lock-out.” 

The next day Hoffa announced to a surprised 
radio interviewer that the Teamsters would cross the 
pressmen’s picket lines if publishers chose to print 
without the strikers. It was an unnerving threat for 
Frazee’s pressmen. Frazee skipped a meeting of the 
newspaper union council — where another ultimatum 
was awaiting him—and sought the intercession of 
Walter Reuther at Solidarity House, uaw_ head- 
quarters in Detroit. In a four-hour secret meeting at 
Solidarity House on November 19, Reuther steered 
publishers and pressmen to the eventual settlement. 

The pressmen got a forty-five month contract, with 
provisions nearly identical to those offered before the 
strike began. It allowed the union to divert part of 
the wage increase to added pensions, a fourth vaca- 
tion week, or a health and welfare fund. The union 
got the sixteenth man for one year, while the question 
was under study by a joint labor-management com- 
mittee. Unless the pressmen agree to arbitrate the 
issue within nine months, manning will drop perma- 
nently to fifteen men on December 1, 1965. 


The effects 


The strike had affected the city in a hundred ways 
that could be counted, and thousands more that 
could only be guessed: 

It had left newspaper readers to struggle through 
a primary election complicated by a court-ordered 
redistricting of Congressional and legislature seats. 

It was held responsible at least in part for the 
passage of Detroit’s “homeowners’ rights” ordinance, 
which legalizes discrimination in real estate and will, 
if allowed to stand, scal the exits of the Negro from 
the inner city. The ordinance was opposed by Rom- 
ney, the mayor, the Catholic Church, labor unions 
and every civil rights group in the city, all of whom 
lost influence on this and other issues when they lost 
the columns of the daily newspapers. 

It hurt the campaign of the Democratic guberna- 
torial candidate, Neil Staebler. Relatively unknown 
to the voters, Staebler lost a pipeline to them where 
he needed it most—in populous, normally Demo- 
cratic Wayne County. He lost by a million votes to 
Romney, while Democrats swept every other office 
on the state ticket. 

It may have helped the successful common council 
campaign of attorney Thomas Poindexter, architect 
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of the “rights” ordinance. “At the time of the strike 
I was getting considerable publicity through the 
papers,” he said afterward, “but I always had the 
fear in the back of my mind that at the psychological 
moment they would clobber me.” 

Without its editorial columns to clobber or clap 
for candidates, the Free Press issued a press release 





Sketch from Free Press on day of resumption 


endorsing its choices for the November 3 eiection — 
Governor Romney and President Johnson. 

Federal Reserve reports showed department store 
sales, climbing throughout 1964, remained on the 
rise. But smaller retailers and specialty stores felt 
sales dip. Real-estate sales slowed without a citywide 
ad medium; one realtor estimated 35 per cent of his 
sales came from persons moving from city to suburbs, 
customers who were inaccessible except through a 
metropolitan newspaper. A stock broker reported that 
small investors retired from the market during the 
strike. Charity drives were hurt or delayed. 

Could the strike have ended earlier? Romney’s 
panel warned in October that “both unions are de- 
termined that some tangible substantial improvements 
over the established pattern shall emerge from their 
strike action.” A month earlier, the plate and paper 
handlers president, Bart Piscitello, charged: “The 
publishers are not as truly interested in putting out 
a newspaper as they are in punishing the two unions 
and the entire labor movement.” 

But publishers declined to reward the strikers for 
what they believed were unreasonable demands and 
an unjustified strike. And negotiators probably feared 
that to offer further concessions was to tempt Frazee 
to demand them — as well as the premium pay and 
the sixteenth man. 

It took 134 days to settle the Detroit strike. And 
neither labor nor management, at any newspaper in 
the country, has figured out how to solve — or avoid 

—the next one. 








Interim paper: best yet 


The prolonged newspaper strikes of the last 
few years have spawned a form of journalism 
called the “interim newspaper.” By far the most 
polished and most profitable of this species was 
published in Detroit from July 22 to November 
24, 1964— most of the duration of the strike 
against the two Detroit dailies. Under the guid- 
ance of a young publisher, Michael Dworkin, 
and associates from Detroit’s Wayne State Uni- 
versity, the Daily Press made profits of $500,000 
while serving a readership of 250,000. 

The professional quality of Daily Press varied 
in inverse proportion to the length of the strike. 
The longer it lasted, the shorter became the 
distance between the Press and a high-quality 
newspaper. 

By October, when negotiators could have 
been excused for doubting that the strike would 
ever end, a visitor to Detroit picking up a copy 
of the Daily Press could have been excused for 
doubting that one had begun. Three months 
after the walkout began, the Daily Press had 
a coating of journalistic polish, applied with 
the aid of a hundred staffers from the Free 
Press. 

The quality of reporting, spotty in the early 
issues, had become better; make-up showed in- 
creased imagination; and the struggle for a sub- 
sistence diet of hard-news photographs had 
been won. Only in reporting the strike itself 
did the Press fall down (see main story). 

The absence of regular daily papers during 
a presidential campaign would have been dif- 
ficult enough for the public, but in 1964 
Detroiters also faced a senatorial and a guber- 
natorial race, congressional and state elections, 
local contests proceded by primaries, several 
amendments, and even a referendum affecting 
the appearance of future ballots. 

The Daily Press met the challenge best on 
the local front, but lagged in coverage of the 
presidential, senatorial,and gubernatorial cam- 
paigns. While some of the grass-roots political 
stories did not appear free from bias, the ma- 
jority were enlightening. An eight-page elec- 
tion supplement also helped clear the confusion. 

Many bugs were ironed out between July and 
November. Perfunctorily written pieces, such as 
the coverage of the Michigan State Fair, be- 
came rarer, sports news became more com- 
prehensive, and that staple, police news, got 
smoother and more thoughtful coverage. 

But not all the bugs disappeared. Financial 
news —even with a Dow Jones wire—re- 
mained sketchy and never kept pace with the 





quality and quantity produced on the Washing- 
ton beat. The daily stumpings of the Presi- 
dential candidates went virtually uncovered. 
Indeed, it is said that the Press national desk 
on election night was four typewriters in front 
of Huntley and Brinkley. 

Yet from the Democratic National Conven- 
tion came yeoman work by Owen Deatrick, 
normally the top political writer for the Free 
Press. Deatrick averaged a daily output of a 
lead story, a sidebar, coverage of the Michigan 
delegation, and a color piece. 

Another high point came in mid-October, 
when the Walter Jenkins and Khrushchev 
stories broke. The Jenkins article, filed by an 
unidentified Washington source, was so skill- 
fully constructed that even now it is excellent 
reading. The Khrushchev ouster was covered 
in an extra. 

There was also Harry Golden Jr.’s Sunday 
“blockbuster” on blockbusting in Detroit, a 
thoughtful examination of what happens when 
a neighborhood resists such pressure techniques 
and strives to become integrated. 

But the acme, or the cardinal sin, depending 
on one’s tonsorial tastes, occurred when the 
Daily Press failed to send a reporter to interview 
The Beatles during their visit to Detroit. No 
regular daily would have dared. 


RICHARD RUSTIN 
The New York Times 
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When the President stepped back 
and poked the press in the chops, 
it marked the beginning of... 


‘The era of Johnsonian 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


At long last an air of acrimonious normalcy has 
settled over White House press relations. And about 
time. In the first year of his presidency, Lyndon 
Johnson courted the press with manic zeal. He had 
coveys of publishers in for lunch and naked dives into 
the White House swimming pool, he invited children 
of reporters to a special press conference, he danced 
indefatigably with wives of correspondents at state 
banquets, and held a succession of quick news con- 
ferences in his office, ranch, airplane, and lawn, con- 
fessing to the reporters what was on his mind, soul, 
and viscera. If the press was ideologically opposed 
to the Democratic Party, Lyndon Johnson refused 
to accept its hostility and instead of sparring with the 
papers in the ring of public opinion, he fell into a 
clinch from which newspapermen found it hard to 
stand back and swing haymakers. 

But the heavyweight champion has finally ended 
this waltz, stepped back, and poked the press in the 
chops. One year and six days after he eniered the 
White House, Lyndon Johnson ended his honeymoon 
with the press and began acting like a normal Presi- 
dent of the United States: he criticized reporters, he 
hinted that they had endangered the national wel- 
fare, and he politely told them to go to hell. Some 
of his indictment was ungenerous but it was inevita- 
ble and healthy. It was healthy in the manner of an 
elderly woman we know of who was administered 
an opiate in preparation for minor surgery and in 
her unrestrained state delivered some long-standing 
grudges she harbored against her friend, the surgeon. 
The rattled physician gestured to have the patient 
put under deeper anaesthesia but before she went 
under this splendid lady announced, “Open expres- 
sion of hostility is good mental health.” And so it is. 
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The President’s exasperation with the press was 
inevitable and healthy in another way. The public 
official and the press have different roles in a democ- 
racy, something the official almost always forgets and 
sometimes the press itself. The press is not an instru- 
ment of official policy and if this means anything 
reporters will sometimes outrage a President. The 
papers will talk openly of impending appointments 
or of diplomatic negotiations when open talk creates 
maddening problems for the President. They will 
speculate about policies when the policy-makers 
themselves have not yet decided what to do. They 
will listen patiently to officials who put one construc- 
tion on events and then rush into print with a dif- 
ferent construction. In addition to such unrestrained 
behavior, the press is often uncomprehending, some- 
times wrong, and occasionally malicious. 

The President’s reversion to historic form was, 
nonetheless, ungenerous because he had enjoyed a 
spectacularly good press. This was not because Ameri- 
can newspapers have an uncontrollable passion for 
Democrats, as Senator Goldwater implied, but be- 
cause the President and the press have just completed 
a strange and unique year which could not serve as 
a model for anything in the future. 

The unusual year began with the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. In its aftermath the press did not 
treat the new President with its normal irreverence. 
It is embarrassing to go back and look at news stories, 
features, and syndicated columns of the post-assassi- 
nation period, with their lavish praise of Lyndon 
Johnson and their extravagant assurance to the coun- 
try of his wise leadership. The country at that moment 
was wounded and the press was disinclined to pick 
fights with the new President in a time of trial. 

The press was also experiencing a genuine revela- 
tion in the unfolding qualities of a Lyndon Johnson 


normalcy 


they had not suspected. Some of the gushiness of the 
time undoubtedly arose from reporters who expected 
the worst and discovered something good. 

Not long afterward came the election campaign 
and this, too, created a special journalistic condition. 
During campaigns of recent years the press has taken 
an unnatural stance, restraining its usual instinct to 
leap through every chink in every man’s armor, for 
fear that it may appear to be unfair during an elec- 
tion campaign. Ironically, Senator Goldwater intensi- 
fied this withdrawal by making the press more 
self-conscious than ever. 

During both these periods — the recovery from the 
trauma of the assassination and the campaign — 
Lyndon Johnson used the press without shame or 
restraint. “Used the press” is not written here with a 
sneer. A President would have to be an idiot not to 
use the press. Every intelligent politician uses the 
press or, to use an ancient term, manages the news. 
If the press does not begin with this assumption then 
it ought to go into a less demanding business, like 
buying wooden nutmegs. The press has to cull the 
output of every news source for false or exclusively 
self-serving propaganda. But during the post-assassi- 
nation and election periods, its guard was down. 

So now, in early 1965, the President comes upon 
normal journalistic times and he, like every President 
before him, doesn’t like it. More than most Presidents, 
he cries out when he is hurt in print. It is instructive 
to see just what he complained of in his conference 
in Johnson City last November 28, when he read the 
press a lesson. In the past, Mr. Johnson had, in the 
words of Paul Healy of the New York Daily News, 
“tried killing the press with what he regarded as 
kindness.” On November 28 a few excessively sensi- 
tive reporters thought he was just trying to kill them. 

In his opening sentence, the President said that the 


press and broadcast commentators in discussing the 
Atlantic Alliance had shown a “neglect of first prin- 
ciples.” Presumably he referred to widespread com- 
ment that NATO was in “disarray.” The President said 
that the basic fact was that there is no question of 
this country’s commitment to Europe and that “there 
are no problems which we cannot solve together.” 
The President obviously felt that the press was ac- 
centuating the negative and, in highlighting the allies’ 
differences, was overshadowing their ultimate unity. 

Yet the alliance is in trouble. Some of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers have been saying openly that some- 
thing serious is wrong. Visible events abroad are 
evidence that De Gaulle is on a collision course on 
a number of issues. At this writing, the multi-nation 
force has a shaky future. The President couldn’t talk 
about these things, or act on them, during the cam- 
paign for fear foreign policy would get torn apart in 
electioneering. The press, too, was muted, concerned 
with the campaign, With the election over, foreign 
policy tumbled into the headlines again. 

Should correspondents respond to the President by 
writing how strong the alliance is? The press ought 
not to forget the positive, but almost by natural law 
the press is the dye that lodges in diseased cells of 
the national tissue. It is the pR men who accentuate 
the positive. It is understandable if the President has 
to quiet down allies who are getting jumpy and it is 
forgivable if he occasionally blames the press. But it 
can get to be a bad habit. It is surprising how many 
sins the press gets away with because people blame 
it for the wrong things. 

The President also had unkind things to say about 
the press’s treatment of the subject of Viet Nam. 
“When you craw] out on a limb,” he told the report- 
ers, “you always have to find another one to crawl 
back on.” The President poked fun at the newspaper 
stories about recommendations within government to 
increase the military involvement in Viet Nam, hint- 
ing that they were invented out of thin air: “I don’t 
know whether you have a black sheet that you take 
out and rewrite every time we have a meeting on 
Viet Nam...” He said he would meet his ambassador 
to South Viet Nam, Maxwell Taylor, that very week 
and anticipated “no dramatic announcement to come 
out of these meetings except in the form of your 
speculation.” 

But in Viet Nam the United States government 
finds itself out on a limb, trying desperately to crawl 
back. As a matter of fact, when the President 
and Secretary of Defense Robert McMamara did 
meet with Maxwell Taylor, they came out of their 
conference with McNamara saying — unaware that 
reporters could hear him—‘“It would be impossible 
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for Max to talk to these people without leaving the 
impression the situation is going to hell.” It would 
be a strange press that did not report this audible 
remark and speculate on its meaning. Shortly there- 
after, the situation did go to hell. Was the press 
wrong, or simply embarrassing the policy-makers? 

At the same news conference on the Pedernales, 
the President was asked whether J. Edgar Hoover 
was correct when he told some woman reporters that 
the President had said Hoover could remain chief of 
the FBI as long as Johnson was President. The Presi- 
dent — who has often told the reporters that all they 
need to do is ask — referred them to his press secre- 
tary, George Keedy. When Reedy was asked whether 
or not the President had said that to Hoover, his 
reply was, “I’m not going into that question.” 

The lessons of the First Normal Press Conference 
are several: 

Irritation, conflict, and gamesmanship are _in- 
evitable in the relations of President and press. The 
President cannot be candid all the time on all sub- 
jects, but just because the President won’t speak 
does not mean the press —or anyone else 





cannot 
think. Furthermore, the President will often use the 
press for his own and the national purpose, and if, 
as so many people say with justice, the President 
needs a thicker skin when it comes to criticism from 
the press, in the months to come the press will have 
to develop a tough hide, too. 

The press is delighted to accept a high-level leak 
from an official who, perhaps with White House 
acquiescence, is trying out a new policy with public 
opinion. If the policy runs into trouble and the White 
House denies paternity, that is part of the deal. It is 
a common and often useful charade, but there is a 
limit to how much it can be used before it becomes 
a disservice to everyone. 

These inevitable vexations will increase as ac- 
cess to abundant reliable information decreases. One 
trouble is that Lyndon Johnson is his own press secre- 
tary and he is a very busy man. John Kennedy also 
was his own press secretary. The last press secretary 
who really spoke with authority was James Hagerty 
and one criticism of him was that he was his own 
President. President Johnson makes a number of 
regular appeals to the White House regulars. One 
is, “Why don’t you fellows do what the Baltimore 
Sun does? Now the Sun always checks out its stories.” 
The Sun is an excellent paper and its senior Wash- 
ington man, Philip Potter, is a first-rate reporter, 
but he has a rare relationship with the President that 
opens many doors and this cannot be shared by the 
1,300 correspondents accredited to the White House 
—or even by all the White House regulars. 
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Another favorite Johnson injunction is, “If you 
want to know anything, just ask. Ask George Reedy, 
and if he doesn’t know, ask Jack Valenti. If Jack 
doesn’t know, ask Bill Moyers. If Bill doesn’t know, 
then ask me.” All of these men are busy, and while 
Reedy is the man whose job is to deal with the press, 
he simply doesn’t know everything his boss is doing. 
Even prestigious reporters for powerful papers can’t 
always get Valenti or Moyers the same day they call. 
And not many correspondents are going to ask for an 
appointment with the President of the United States 
on every story they get for which they cannot get 
confirmation from Reedy, Valenti, or Moyers. Ken- 
nedy’s staff men were more accessible to the press, 
and there were more of them who had a clear idea 
of what was going on. Johnson’s informed policy men 
are fewer — and less inclined to talk. 

Now that President Johnson is shaping his own 
administration, selecting his own men, and develop- 
ing his own policies, the sources of authoritative 
information are dwindling. Appointments to office 
and new policies develop, like photographs, in the 
dark. One result is added dependence on subterra- 
nean journalism in Washington. There is a hierarchy 
of devices for getting exclusive stories or background. 
At its quintessence, it is represented by Walter Lipp- 
mann, whose home is visited by an extraordinary 
succession of authorities from whom is extracted the 
world’s best information. Close by are men like James 
Reston who can talk to any official of the government 
they choose, beginning with the President. Below that 
are the small informal groups of senior correspondents 
who on occasion gather in hotel banquet rooms to 
listen to an important personage speak without 
attribution. Underneath that are regular, organized 
groups whose meetings are practically announced — 
through postcards sent to members— and whose 
speakers are introduced by something like, “Gentle- 
men, let me remind you that we meet under the 
Lindley Rule: this meeting was never held and any- 
thing you wish to say must be said on your own 
authority and not attributed to the speaker, or to 
any official or department of the government.” 

The guest of honor on such occasions usually be- 
gins with a witty, discursive talk while the assembled 
correspondents wait for the policy bomb the official 
wants to drop, which explains why he accepted (or 
provoked) the invitation in the first place. Both sides 
use each other in this ritual, which remains useful, 
but dependent on the sophistication and discipline of 
the reporters and the scruples of the speaker. 

In the absence of normal access to authoritative 
people around the President, and of some systematic, 
predictable access to the President comparable to 


John Kennedy’s announced press conferences, the 
extracting of lower-level information will go on in 
groups and individually. Already it is a game to find 
the source of a scoop by trying to remember which 
likely official source was seen having lunch with which 
reporter at the Federal City Club, or the Metropoli- 
tan, or the National Press. The President has tracked 
down one such combination personally and let his 
man know that he did. 

On another level, the President and his aides in- 
dulge in more important subterranean journalism. 
Here the White House is in danger of losing con- 
siderable influence with the press corps. The specific 
meaning and probable consequences of official policy 
statements, especially in foreign affairs, usually are 
left vague. The government may wish to warn a 
foreign power, or hold out hope, or bluff, or experi- 
ment, or signal a change in its policy. But it does not 
want to show its total hand before it sees the foreign 
reaction, hoping to get an optimum response. The 
press could report only these public generalities but 
the serious reader wants to know what they mean. 
The correspondent usually doesn’t know precisely 
what they mean but the government official does. 
So the correspondent goes to or is called in by the 
official who tells him, without attribution. 

A scenario for such an episode, based on an actual 
case, goes like this: 

The President makes a speech. He includes a 
vaguely worded sentence about Viet Nam. The wire 
service and other important correspondents lead with 
more explicit statements on other subjects. A White 
House aide very close to the President tells the cor- 
respondents that they picked the wrong lead, that 
the Viet Nam sentence reflects a grave behind-the- 
scenes policy decision to get really tough in Asia if 
the Communists continue their intervention in south- 
east Asia. The leads are changed accordingly. 

All Presidents use such private guidance and most 
of them occasionally find it expedient to repudiate 
it publicly, sometimes for high policy reasons but 
sometimes to avoid personal embarrassment and to 
shift blame to the press. Kennedy used words pre- 
cisely and employed his private guidance — and its 
public repudiation — with an eye for future credi- 
bility both with newsmen and foreign leaders (who 
are quite aware of the official guidance). Johnson 
is less precise in his use of words but, more impor- 





tant in this respect, he too often uses his private 
access to correspondents for short-term objectives. 
In letting loose a shotgun criticism of his White 
House press corps, lumping together their own de- 
ductions with those they used from his own people 
as wrong and irresponsible, the President is the ul- 


timate loser. The danger to him is not mere pique 
among newsmen, though there is some of that, but 
that the press out of nervousness at being dupes and 
official propagandists, aggravated by the threat of 
public ridicule by the President partly for what they 
did on his behalf, could become immune to any 
official guidance whatever. This will be a loss to 
newsmen who need to know what is behind the 
blandness of public utterances, but it will also be a 
loss to government, which will have needlessly 
thrown away its capital of credibility. 

For those who think that Washington reporting 
ought to stick to objective fact alone, consider what 
happened when this was applied to so simple an 
exercise as police reporting. 

J. Edgar Hoover is considered the most unim- 
peachable source there is on crime but in his famous 
interview with the eighteen women reporters, practic- 
ally all of it on the record, error was not unknown. 
In pressing his claim that too-lenient courts had en- 
couraged crime in the streets, Mr. Hoover said Barry 
Bingham, chief of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
Mrs. Bingham had been robbed recently across the 
street from the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
when in fact it was not the Binghams, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark Ethridge, and it was not recently but sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Hoover also said that it was unsafe 
to walk in New York’s Central Park in broad day- 
light, to which another authority on crime, New York 
Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy, replied, 
“It’s the kind of statement that people make all the 
time without any basis in fact.” 

True candor is not ordinarily displayed on the rec- 
ord but it is not impossible at high levels of govern- 
ment. It might be rewarding to try it sometime. On 
April 4, 1935, reporters asked Harry Hopkins, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s relief administrator, about criticism 
by New Yorkers of a new Roosevi lt program, and 
Hopkins replied —for the record: “Dumb _ people 
criticize something they do not understand, and that 
is what is going on up there — God damn it!... I have 
no apologies to make.” 

There is even something to be said for a simple 
refusal to answer. Ernie Pyle once wrote about Hop- 
kins, “It tickled me the way you would say, ‘I can’t 
answer that,’ in a tone that almost says out loud, 
‘Now you know damn well when you asked me that 
I couldn’t answer that’. . .” 

Candor would be a noble experiment. Whether or 
not it is tried, we are entering a new period of presi- 
dential press relations in which Lyndon Johnson will 
begin to get at least the normal quota of needling 
and printed criticism. Hopkins’s and Truman’s pur- 
ple words about the press may come back into style. 
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Mauldin in Chicago Sun-Times 


The document printed here was written for the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism study of 
international news. An article in the fall, 1964, issue 
of the Review analyzed coverage of Viet Nam from 
the point of view of an experienced reporter, Mal- 
colm Browne. The author of this memorandum, an 
American, had equally extensive experience, of a 
different kind, in Viet Nam. He has permitted pub- 
lication on condition that the manuscript remain 
anonymous. The director of the study, Professor Fred- 
erick T. C. Yu, and the editors of the Review vouch 
for its authenticity. 


What follows here refers principally to the years 
1960-1962. This is important because these were the 
critical years of the Ngo regime in South Viet Nam, 
just ahead of what some observers consider the “‘last- 
ditch” crisis of 1964. The year between (1963) saw 
the fall of the Ngo regime, fashioned by the Ngos 
themselves out of their blind and thoughtless reaction 
to pressures from the Buddhists. 

The term “Ngo” is used, rather than the more 
familiar “Diem” because absolute rule in Viet Nam 
in the years 1960-1962 was in the hands of a dynasty, 
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not a single man. Each member of the clan in Viet 
Nam at the time had his role to play: Diem, Nhu 
(and Mme.), Thuc, and even Can, the last two 
holding fief in Hue and the surrounding provinces 
almost without reference to Saigon. 

Much of what was happening in Saigon in 1963, 
and even what was happening in Viet Nam in the 
preceding years, has been reported in the American 
press. Not all of it, to be sure— there are nuances 
and interpretations, and even facts and figures, that 
were reported only under diplomatic and military 
security cover by U.S. officials in Viet Nam. And 
there is even more, unreported by anyone even at this 
writing, that no Americans could have understood. 
Part of that body of information, too, was kept even 
from the Vietnamese by the tight control on com- 
munications maintained by the palace dynasty. 

So let it be understood at the outset that the 
American press did about as good and balanced 
areporting job out of Viet Nam, with some excep- 
tions, as could have been done. What it did not 
report was the true undercurrent of opinion and 
judgment running through American officialdom in 
Saigon — just as it did not because it could not 





report the true feelings of some of the judgments 
from within the dynasty itself. It was not until late 
fall and winter of 1963-64 that even the American 
embassy and its military adjunct (UsMaG/v and 
MAAG*) realized how much of a hoax had been per- 
petrated on them, officially, during the preceding two 
years. The press reports as well as the official docu- 
mentation told the story then of near-disaster. It was, 
as someone said at the time, like realizing suddenly 
what had been going on under the rug. It was a 
shock then; its ramifications still are shocking. 

The “shock” reaction was in itself shocking, be- 
cause what was found under the rug had been sus- 
pected. American press reporting out of Viet Nam 
had hinted that the war against the Viet Cong had 
been going far less well than official pronouncements 
had indicated, especially since the latter had almost 
never reflected anything less than total victory. This 
was not necessarily true of embassy reporting, which 
came closer to fact than public pronouncements in 
Viet Nam. Not all the facts available to the embassy 
were also made available to the news correspondents 
on the scene. 

The case of “casualty figures” is a good example, 
involving all possible reporting agencies: the gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam, usmMaG/v, the American em- 
bassy, the press, and the Voice of America, more or 
less in that order. Vietnamese government figures on 
any particular engagement, issued two or three days 
after the fact through the quasi-governmental but 
very official news agency Viet Nam Press were about 
the same as the UsMAG/v or MAAaG figures. The em- 
bassy’s military attaches, however, usually reported 
in classified cables to their headquarters in Wash- 
ington a more realistic set of gains and losses put 
together from “intelligence” sources. These more 
nearly coincided with press reports by correspondents 
who had been able either to be on the scene of the 
engagement or to find some more or less reliable and 
courageous Vietnamese officer or his equally honest 
American adviser who had really been there. 

In the midst of all this, the Voice of America 
rightfully asked its Saigon correspondent (who en- 
joyed a somewhat schizophrenic existence anyway) 
for his scorecard. Since voa can use what it has from 
two press services, the voA man on the spot, whose 
report would be heard the next morning by the gov- 
ernment, was hard put to remain both honest and 
in the country. He could not use the embassy figures 


*Initials used for United States Military Ad- 
visory Group in Viet Nam and Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group. 


because they would not agree with the government 
figures released through Viet Nam Press, and he 
would be held accountable for using them even if he 
had verified them himself and for embarrassing the 
Vietnamese government via an official U.S. report. 
Nor could he honestly report the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment figures, which he knew were misleading if 
not downright invalid. So he declined to report at 
all, and the voa had to risk Vietnamese government 
censure by quoting from the two news agencies whose 
copy agreed, or nearly. 

All this meant was that no one really knew how 
the war was going, except perhaps the dynasty, and 
it wasn’t about to tell. Even that idea is based on 
the assumption that the battalion and company com- 
manders who were fighting the war had the guts to 
report honestly to the dynasty, which didn’t really 
want to hear bad news and blamed the teller. 

Such utter confusion, if not downright obfuscation, 
in just one small area of news coverage in Viet Nam, 
is symbolic. It reflects in microcosm a kind of three- 
cushion billiard match, with the great American 
public — and its Vietnamese counterpart — being 
buffeted from cushion to cushion. 

There was no dearth of news or of news-purveyors. 
Each of the latter, at the time under discussion, had 
his own concept of what constituted the kind of news 
best suited to “win the war.” How this phrase could 
be and was interpreted, of course, made all the dif- 
ference. Justified or not, the official U. S. view of 
the war in 1960-1962 as publicly expressed pretty 
much coincided with the Vietnamese government 
or dynasty view. This was best summed up, perhaps, 
in what has since become a classic quotation — “Why 
don’t you fellows get on the team?” — attributed to 
a high-ranking U.S. naval person in one of his plane- 
side meetings with the correspondents in Saigon. 

The “team” view was that any public utterance 
in any form and attributed to anyone that tended to 
detract from the impression of constant gains served 
a disloyal if not subversive purpose. Since so little 
of the real war was actually covered by the corre- 
spondents, except for the notable few who end-ran 
the system, much of what they reported was actually 
hearsay, verified when possible but mostly by means 
other than eyewitness. This of course weakened the 
reporters’ argument that they were telling the real 
story; they probably had not been there either. And 
one could always suspect one’s hearsay sources of 
being prejudiced against the MAAG command, as 
some of its line officers were, for MAAG’s alleged blind 
allegiance to the dynasty (one of them resigned from 
the Army over just this issue) ; or against the em- 
bassy for its “failure to take policy-account” of what 
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was really happening; or against the dynasty itself, 
for any number of Vietnamese political reasons. 

The tragedy of the “press crisis,” as it came to 
be known, was that by and large there were good 
and honest men, professionally competent journalists, 
publicists, Army officers, and U. S. Foreign Service 
Officers. On all sides, they were anxious and willing 
to see a better job done not only in reporting the 
war that was, but in making a better war out of it, 
too. The editor of Viet Nam Press at that time, for 
example, is one of the most able newspapermen in 
Viet Nam; his successor was no less dedicated to the 
long-range good of his country and his people, even 
if not a professional journalist. A specially designated 
‘press aide” to the presidency (Ngo Dinh Diem’s) 
did everything he could, working closely with and 
in the interests of the correspondents, to make sense 
out of the illogical conduct of press-relations within 
the government. 

All hands, including also the dynasty’s privately 
hired American public-relations agent, tried for the 
better part of a year to establish some order out of 
the chaos that was press relations in Saigon, parti- 
cularly by organizing periodic briefings for the cor- 
respondents on the day-to-day course of the war. 
There was not supposed to be any politics in these 
sessions, but about the second time out, the briefing 
officer, who unfortunately was himself a_ politico, 
committed an inexcusable gaffe in the eyes of his 
political bosses. The whole system broke down. 

All efforts for most of the years 1960-1963 to help 
the correspondents get out to the battlefield to see 
for themselves were largely in vain. In the earlier 
days of the build-up, so simple a device as a bi- 
national press card, which would at least identify a 
bona fide correspondent to both U. S. and Viet- 
namese military authorities, was impossible to ar- 
range. As a result, the correspondent young enough 
and tough enough to foray for himself into the jungle 
achieved what he did by flanking the official avenues. 

This worked better as the U. S. military became 
omnipresent. The more Americans there were in the 
field, the better a correspondent’s chances of running 
into a friendly Gi grin and a chow line. If there’s more 
of a story being told better now from Viet Nam, it’s 
because there are more reporters getting out more 
on their own to meet more Americans on the firing 
line. If there is more organized press-relations at 
Saigon headquarters to support this effort, it has 
presumably followed rather than led the course of 
events charted by the young and tough combat cor- 
respondent themselves. 

One result of this particular improvement was 
to cut back the number of officers more or less 
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cashiered from their jobs by the Maac high command 
for having “talked too much” to itinerant news- 
papermen. In days gone by, the reporter was usually 
castigated as a “liar, a cheat, a sneak, and maybe 
even subversive” for having reported what was told 
to him over some far-outpost mess table by a U.S. 
adviser. But since there was no way for the U.S. to 
make such charges stick, despite government pro- 
tests, the poor adviser frequently was victimized. 

Not all the fault was the officer’s, however, any 
more than inadequate on-site coverage was wholly 
the correspondent’s. There was far too little briefing 
of the incoming advisers, arriving in hordes when 
the buildup started taking shape in early 1962. The 
professionals in the embassy (U.S. Information Serv- 
ice) and the correspondents themselves were anxious 
to have the area of privileged communications made 
plain to all; this was too rarely done and almost 
never adequately. 

The correspondent’s best reference in this area was 
his own intelligence and ingenuity, in the face of the 
ever-present Vietnamese government censorship at 
the cablehead, which carried with it the threat of 
expulsion from the country. The correspondent’s 
honesty and integrity were not always enough for the 
censor, however; odd deletions showed up in in- 
nocuous travelogue-style copy. One U.S. agency man 
was expelled from the country for having reported 
Mme. Nhu’s return from a trip abroad, for the gov- 
ernment had not “‘authorized” the news of her de- 
parture in the first place, six weeks earlier. 

So far as on-site coverage is concerned, various 
forces were working against the correspondents at 
one time or another, even beyond logistics. One was 
that for the longest time the U.S. maintained that 
the Geneva Convention of 1954 was really effective 
in Viet Nam — that no more than 600-odd U.S. mili- 
tary personnel were in the country. Everybody knew 
this was a sham; the first arrival of the uss Core 
with two U.S. Army helicopter companies aboard 
was hardly shrouded in secrecy, for the ship docked 
at the foot of Saigon’s principal business boulevard, 
across from the Majestic Hotel. Anyone with a pocket 
counter could stand on any street corner in Saigon 
over any weekend and count more than 609. 

However, officially the International Control Com- 
mission was in Viet Nam to make sure there were no 
more than 600-plus U.S. military in the country. 
Everyone knew the commission almost never “ob- 
served” anything it wasn’t invited to observe. One 
member or another of the 1cc team (the Canadian in 
South Viet Nam; the Pole in North Viet Nam) un- 
failingly caught his death of cold the day before an 
official observation was scheduled and thus the team 














By United Press International 
SAIGON. 

Viet Cong guerrillas am- 
bushed an armored column 
of South Vietnamese Rangers 
near the Binh Gia battlefield Ne 
yesterday, inflicting another 
heavy defeat on government 
forces still reeling from last 
week’s disaster there. 

The Communists killed one 
United States military ad- 
viser. Government casualties 
were 11 killed; 27 wounded 
and 40 missing. The guerrillas 
destroyed two personnel car- 
riers and damaged two tanks, 
four trucks and two jeeps. 
They captured 59 weapons 
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Pretense that all is going well in Viet Nam has long 
since been dropped. Above: item of January 5 


was inoperable, since it could not function without 
full membership. 

Nevertheless, this Geneva Convention story was 
maintained without blinking an eyelash, and the 
press could not officially go beyond it, since no one 
would admit more. Unofficially, of course, the cor- 
respondents wrote what they saw, counted, heard, 
and checked (most of the time). The longer this went 
on without the correspondents getting into the 
field themselves the more discouraging they found the 
picture. 

The correspondents kept trying. Despite the fact 
there was no such thing as a “press card,” the usis 
information officer who doubled as embassy press 
attache, as is the custom, checked correspondents 
through the U.S. military and to the Vietnamese 
army public-relations officers, who doubled as psy- 
chological warfare officers and sometimes also as 
“political education” officers. They were dutifully 
“briefed” and issued field gear for trips into the 
countryside. From time to time if they traveled (on 
their own) far enough, fast enough, and as frequently 
as they could, they would inevitably stumble on real 
action. Then an eyewitness story would trickle out, 
and the rest of the press corps would redouble its 
efforts to cover the war. 

When the helicopters began flying in earnest, 
American correspondents naturally wanted to go 
along. This was U.S. involvement that could not be 
denied; the newsmen rightfully believed they had a 
duty to report to their readers in the U.S. what hap- 
pened to American pilots and crewmen on these 
transport missions, even though the ground fighting 
was Vietnamese. 

At this point some of the news-agency staffs were 
strengthened by 100 per cent; that is, another man 


came to join the loner who had been trying hereto- 
fore to stick with the political developments in Saigon 
and at the same time cover the war elsewhere. The 
first of these added starters in the U.S. stable drew 
the lucky straw to accompany one of the first in- 
combat helicopter missions. When this lucky fellow 
came back with a colorful piece, which included 
damage to the helicopter and injury to an American 
crewman, the howl went up — first from correspond- 
ents, but louder from the military in Honolulu. 

Almost within minutes after the story broke in the 
U.S. papers, Hawaii had cabled Saigon to stop all 
such correspondents’ flights. The clampdown was on; 
the correspondents screamed in protest. It was not 
only the clampdown itself, for their anguish was in- 
tensified by the language of the Honolulu directive, 
later repeated from even higher commands: cor- 
respondents were to be denied coverage facilities if 
thir resulting stories might reflect unfavorably on the 
course of the Vietnamese government’s war against 
the Viet Cong and/or on the U.S. role in that war 
or words to that effect. 

This unhappy state of affairs changed perceptibly 
in 1962 and by 1963 the press had made more head- 
way in covering the war on its own terms. Vietnamese 
censorship still was imposed, but any correspondent 
worth the name could get around that; there was 
enough air traffic in and out of Saigon airport daily 
by then to pair off one plane crew to each correspon- 
dent, especially for the going-away flights to Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, and Manila where cable traffic to the 
states was uninhibited. 

However, neither U.S. nor Vietnamese government 
press relations themselves improved rapidly, since 
both sides were forever proclaiming their renewable 
faith in victory, if not today or this week or this 
month, then the next, or six months from now, or a 
year or three years hence. In the words of one com- 
mentator, “We’ve ‘turned the corner’ so often now 
we’re about to lap ourselves.” The inside quotes in 
this comment were the language of one after another 
of the U.S. military chiefs in Saigon. None of them 
ever achieved any rapport with the press; most of 
them echoed their own Honolulu chief’s sentiments 
that the American newsmen were engaged principally 
in making trouble by not “getting on the team.” 

As the situation failed to improve, changes were 
made, but not immediately in substance and intent, 
just in form. The Vietnamese press people dropped 
out of sight; U.S. public affairs officers and press 
attaches came and went. One usis press officer was 
transferred directly by the White House from his job 
in Tokyo, to “straighten out” the press situation in 
Saigon. He started off by making a list of “available” 
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girls in town “to keep the correspondents happy in 
Saigon; take their minds off the war.” He lasted six 
months. 

By that time there was a new public affairs officer 
on hand who soon had at least some of the corres- 
pondents so mad at him that he couldn’t even buy 
them a drink. He found himself in a different kettle 
6f hot water when the embassy changed hands in 
mid-1963 at the height of the “Buddhist crisis;” six 
months later he was gone, too. Meanwhile at least 
two usiIs press officers had been ordered out of the 
country by the new ambassador, and two more of his 
own choice also had been transferred. Consequently, 
the correspondents were pretty much on their own. 

The big change in 1963 of course was not simply 
in the U.S. chancery. It came to pass in Washington, 
too, in guarded statements and not-so-casual remarks 
to the effect that we were all being led down a garden 
path in Viet Nam. The American reading public had 
been as much a victim of this hoax as anyone in gov- 
ernment. It must be said that the press corps’ report- 
ing of not-so-much-success, although sometimes liber- 
ally laced with subjective judgments of political and 
policy issues on which the correspondents were not 
too well informed, was on the whole closer to fact 
than the fiction being passed off in official public 
statements by the dynasty and in turn by those Ameri- 
cans who spoke aloud for the U.S. 

The furor died down when the dynasty gave way, 
and consequently the official American attitude to- 
wards the fact vs. fiction reporting from Saigon 
became more realistic. The gap between press dis- 
patches and embassy dispatches began to narrow, and 
for newspaper readers who followed events in Viet 
Nam closely there began to take shape the real con- 
figuration of some of the problems there. At this 
writing, it may safely be said that by and large U.S. 
press reportage from Viet Nam is less vicarious and 
less subjective and thus more realistic even from the 
embassy’s viewpoint. 

In sum, the press has done a reasonably good job 
in Viet Nam, with some outstanding instances of 
prize-winning caliber, and some others reflecting in- 
excusable lack of imagination and initiative. In both 
cases, only part of the responsibility can be laid to 
the Vietnamese and U.S. “press relations” policy; 
obviously the newsmen themselves must take as much 
blame as they do credit. 

For almost three years, for example, there was only 
a handful of resident foreign correspondents in 
Saigon; the principal news agencies were manned by 
one staffer (complete with Rolleiflex) , a Vietnamese 
assistant, and perhaps another Vietnamese photogra- 
pher. These last were perhaps even more restricted 
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in their activities, because they could get no exit visas 
and they could not even be expelled. 

Even the agency men were hard put to keep track 
of what was going on both in the countryside and in 
Saigon. The “specials” who dropped in from time to 
time but were almost never on hand for more than 
a month or so at a time perforce concentrated on one 
or two or three facets of the whole story, to supply 
‘in depth” what the hard-pressed agencies singletons 
had allegedly glossed over or missed entirely. 

This was no way to cover a story like Viet Nam. 
It has half-a-dozen military angles a week, if not a 
day, plus a running political story in Saigon, and a 
constant “in depth” story among the people of the 
countryside where the war is being waged in both 
political and military terms. Few real and sustained 
efforts have been made to report the rock-bottom 
issues in this war. 

As in all “counterinsurgency” situations, there is 
more to the “war” than after-action reports and 
casualty statistics, and little vignettes of the dashing 
Special Forces types in their green berets. Men have 
been trained in economic assistance, psychological 
operations, and political development. Their activi- 
ties have been largely ignored. 

We have read again and again, for at least three 
years now, comments to the effect that “this is a poli- 
tical war, for the minds and hearts of the people.” 
While this may not be the best way of describing it, 
there can be no denying that that part of the counter- 
insurgency story in Viet Nam has been left untold. 

Putting this fault squarely in perspective does not 
by any means dismiss the issue of the combat cover- 
age itself. Inadequate staffing, too much secondhand 
reporting, too much second-guessing, too much sub- 
jectivity, perhaps— these are the weaknesses in the 
press corps. For some of this the press manifestly must 
take the blame; some of it was forced upon them by 
circumstances arising out of dynasty policy and the 
ambivalent position which the U.S. was trying to 
defend for itself. The policy fault so often charged 
to one or another ambassador, political officer, three- 
or four-star general, public affairs officer, or embassy 
press attache was almost always misplaced. If the 
policy were invalid, the place to have brought pres- 
sure for change was in editorial comment directed at 
the source of the policy, not in carping “news” stories 
aimed at individuals as close to the front lines — and 
sometimes closer — than the correspondents. 

Effective press relations depend not immediately 
upon the individuals who implement it, but on real- 
istic policies. Good men can make the best of good 
policy; whether press officers or correspondents, they 
cannot make good policy out of bad. 
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A brute of a campaign 


Days after the 1960 campaign ended, Barry Bing- 
ham of the Louisville Courier-Journal wrote: “The 
change I would pray for four years from now would 
be in the campaign itself... It was just too long — for 
the candidates, for the public, for the cause of good 
citizenship. No matter how skillful the coverage might 
have been, I believe we all bored a heavy proportion 
of our readers before election day roiled around.” 

The prayer was not granted. If any single fact stood 
out about national politics in 1964, it was the brute 
length and persistence of the campaign. It opened in 
January, rolled through a series of tricky primary 
elections, moved without pause into two important 
though lethargic-seeming conventions, and lumbered 
on into the presidential race. Whatever the American 
public may have thought of it, it was an ordeal for 
American journalism. With unparalleled coverage, 
promotion, and equipment pouring into the effort 
from March to November, the campaign tied up 
larger resources for a longer time than any other story 
since the end of World War IT 

Indeed, the campaign was so hugely covered (and 
promoted) that it is hard to tell whether it was cov- 
ered well. Like other major stories of the 1960's, the 
politics of 1964 was blanketed in millions of words 
and pictures, a mass of detail that defies efforts to 
describe it in terms of quality or fairness. 

An assessment of coverage in 1964 is doubly dif- 
ficult in view of the lack of clear-cut points of dispute 
after the campaign. Since the election, only Barry 
Goldwater and a few of his adherents have had much 
to say in challenging campaign coverage — and even 
they have had little to add to the charges they were 
making even before the Republican convention. 

In 1960, it will be recalled, there were sharp post- 
election discussions over such questions as: 

Did reporters write stories that reflected their liking 
for the Democratic candidate? 

Was the public well served by the televised Great 
Debates? 

Did journalism handle well such submerged issues 
as religion? 


Why were there confused and conflicting vote to- 
tals and projections on election night? 

It is hardly necessary to review more than briefly 
how these issues changed or dissolved by 1964. In the 
past year, reporters were accused of many things, but 
not of being too close to President Johnson. There 
were no Great Debates, because the administration’s 
forces in Congress failed to provide for them. There 
was no apparent religious issue (although “backlash” 
served for a time as a worthy substitute). Finally, 
five news organizations established a cooperative vote- 
tabulation service that speeded and coordinated the 
counting; it was the year’s biggest single step forward. 
There were hitches and holes in Network Election 
Service, to be sure (most notably in a close Wiscon- 
sin race for governor), but a clear majority seems 
ready to rely on the pooled service in the future. 

Despite the lack of clear issues, the campaign per- 
formance of the news media deserves comment. Here, 
in the broadest strokes, is an attempt to summarize 
trends seen by the Review’s editors: 

NEWSPAPERS: The dailies showed few drastic 
changes in campaign coverage or display. A story for 
one candidate on page one was usually balanced by 
a story there for his opponent. Yet there was also 
apparent a commendable tendency to treat campaign 
news like other news, neither to be dummied by tape 


measure nor automatically awarded page one. 
More notable changes occurred in the handling of 
election forecasts and results. More polls — profes- 
sional, political, and eccentric — were available to 
newspapers than ever before. Not only did newspa- 
pers use more than before, but many began to treat 
the poll results consciously as a form of news, instead 
of simply lumping them into “dope’’ stories. 
Coverage of election results was altered by news- 
paper and wire-service alliances with the cooperative 
Network Election Service and with other network 
services. The faster counting and the supplementary 
analytic information enabled morning newspapers to 
put a more-or-less complete account of the national 
election in their early editions. Editors admitted, of 
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course, that such a wrap-up would not have been 
possible in the tight election of 1960 — but they main- 
tained that the new services would at least have kept 
newspapers from the uncertainty of purpose dis- 
played by many four years before. 

MAGAZINES: In past elections, the news magazines 

Time in particular — have been subjected to bitter 
attack for allegedly attacking or supporting candi- 
dates under cover of interpreting the news. This year 
was not one in which the news magazines made them- 
selves notorious. Possibly the only outstanding parti- 
san effort was that by Life in its push for Governor 
Scranton before the Republican convention. 

‘There were a number of special efforts in coverage. 
U.S. News, always lavish with documents, rang up 
a new record of pages devoted to the campaign. 
Newsweek supplemented its old “Listening Post” 
forecasts with frequent use of Louis Harris polls. 
Time again issued an election extra; Newsweek held 
up publication and incorporated the election results. 

BROADCASTING: Estimates of the industry’s total 
expenditures for the political year run as high as 
$25,000,000. For all this, viewers saw television news 
operating in high gear, but not without controversy. 
Among the points at issue were: 

1. Did broadcasting act contrary to public inter- 
est by declaring election results before all the polls 
closed? Scattered research results so far are incon- 
clusive on the question of whether potential voters 
are influenced by early calls like the cps declaration 
in the California primary twenty-two minutes before 
voting ended in northern California. After the na- 
tional election, Dr. Frank Stanton, president of crs, 
led the call for a uniform national voting day that 
would obviate the problem. Considering the confu- 
sion that still prevails between daylight and standard 
time, the prospect of such a simple, efficacious reform 
seems dubious. 

2. Did Section 315 — the equal-time provision of 
the Federal Communications Act — handicap broad- 
cast coverage and fairness? When the Congress failed 
to suspend Section 315, as it had in 1960, another 
chapter was added to the tortured history of equal 
time for all. One effect was to make the 1964 Great 
Debates impossible, assuming that the candidates 
would have assented. A second effect was the black- 
out of President Johnson’s news conferences on 
ground that they could not be broadcast without in- 
curring an equal-tiine liability. A third was the seem- 
ingly contradictory ruling in mid-October that the 
President’s spevch on foreign affairs did not merit 
time for a reply from the opposing candidate. The 
broadcasting business appeared united in asking, in 
effect, for repeal. 
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3. Did television tend to make a bore of political 
processes? Complaints on this score were louder than 
ever before this year, especially after the national 
conventions. On those occasions, television tried to 
fill many hours of relatively eventless time while — 
in the case of San Francisco, at least — an important 
non-visual story was occurring. The transfer of power 
in the Republican party was a process not easily 
caught by roaming reporters or cameras. 

On election night, television and radio improved 
their coverage with new techniques. Working with 
the foundation of returns from Network Election 
Service, all three major networks gained honors of a 
sort: the crisp and accurate Vote Profile Analysis of 
CBS won critical honors; NBc won the most view- 
ers; ABC was most improved. 

THE REPORTERS: For months, it appeared that 
Senator Goldwater’s subtleties would be the big head- 
ache for the men on the road. But by November it 
appeared that repititiousness and mental and phys- 
ical wear were worse. More news organizations were 
rotating or switching reporters following the candi- 
dates, but there were still many good men involved in 
the routine of the “camp-follower” system. Tech- 
niques of coverage did not change profoundly, except 
that energetic organizations tried to add background 
information on candidates’ statements. Reporters at 
least had a chance to demonstrate during the cam- 
paign that many of the charges made against them in 
1960 were not worth repeating in 1964. Even the 
losing side said that the reporting corps had handled 
the candidates fairly in most instances. Maybecom- 
plaints would have been louder in a closer election. 

POLL-TAKERS: This was a year of vindication for 
the professional poll. The Republican side, trailing in 
every professional poll, charged that either the poll- 
takers were partisan or they were missing “hidden 
impulses” that would produce another 1948 from the 
hearts of American voters. The poll-takers knew they 
could not be wrong—but they still must have 
breathed easier on the morning after. 

The real heat over poll-takers and their methods 
burst out during the primary campaign, when Louis 
Harris, Samuel Lubell, and intrastate poll-takers were 
making their first concerted effort to forecast pri- 
maries. The ground was unfamiliar and in success- 
sion New Hampshire, Oregon, and California sur- 
prised them to a degree. So tense was the competition 
that the competitors were close to calling each other 
frauds. The ill feeling probably reflected not only pro- 
fessional disagreement but increased market value. 

COLUMNIsTs: Early and late, going and coming, 
this unfortunate class was under attack. When Re- 
publicans thought “Columnist” it seemed always to 








The Jenkins case: editors’ afterthoughts 


In its issue of December 1, 1964, the Bulletin 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
carried statements by editors on questions in- 
volved in the case of Walter Jenkins. The charge 
was stated by Jack Claiborne of the Washington 
bureau, Miami Herald: 


Washington police, the FBI, White House 
friends, even news media became involved in 
efforts to hush up Jenkins’ aberrations. Presi- 
dential advisers Abe Fortas and Clark Clifford 
reportedly became involved in the attempted 
coverup. The case seemcd symptomatic of a city 
whose political preoccupations have led to a 
kind of winking protection for the famous, the 
unportant, the highly placed. 


One reply came from John T. O'Rourke, editor 
of the Washington Daily News: 


Aside from the fact that stories, published in 
haste and containing possible error, have a way 
of becoming too damned exclusive, the delay in 
this case made it possible to get Mr. Jenkins 
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Most newspapers used the Jenkins story with restraint. Here was a most notable exception: 
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into a hospital, made it possible for the White 
House to prepare for the announcement of his 
resignation and last, but far from least, made it 
possible for members of his family to brace 
themselves for a shattering disaster. Messrs. 
Clifford and Fortas did right to ask for that bit 
of grace, and the Washington papers did the 
right thing to grant it. 


A second reply, from J. R. Wiggins, editor of 
The Washington Post: 


The Washington Post ...had heard from 
friends of Mr. Jenkins the usual pleas for com- 
passion and secrecy, but declined to tell them 
it would not print any story. The preparation 
of a story was underway when the UPI story 
reached the newsroom. It was used in a first 
edition and the newspaper’s own = was in 
subsequent editions, I think the “famous, the 
important and the highly placed” get publicity 
for their offenses and get it more inevitably and 
certainly for being “famous.” And this, it seems 
to me, is fair enough. 
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Spreads Shock Across Nation 
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Barry Assails Cover Of ‘Sorriest Rumor’ 
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By Seandal, ® 
Senator Says | 


Harlingen, Tex. (UPI)—Sen. Barry M. Gold-| 
water accused President Johnson today of “ “using| 
every power of his great office . . . to cover up one} 
of the sorriest rumors we have ever had in the na- | 
tion's capital.” 
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US. Plagued Jenkins ‘Minds Store If Boss Away’ 
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Top Aide Out 
After Arrest 
Is Revealed 








Johnson has resigned following disc! 
rest on morals charges on two occasions. 
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Washington (UPI)—A top aide to President 
sure of his ar- 

The resignation of Walter W. Jenkins as special 
assistant to the President was announced Wednes- 


day night by White House press secretary George 
E. Reedy in New York City where Johnson is cam- 


He was known as one of the President's closest 








think Lippmann, Alsop, Reston, or Pearson rather 
than Lawrence, Chamberlain or Krock. 

Of course, opinion is opinion and, by tradition, may 
wander far over the philosophical landscape. But the 
Goldwater camp, however badly it may have stated 
the question, did renew a puzzling problem: Are writ- 
ers of opinion and broadcast commentators bound by 
any standards of journalism this side of libel? Are 
they free to write nonsense and to toss it willy-nilly 
into the market place? To take the critical example: 
Should a columnist be free to misstate fact in order 
to buttress an argument — or should he be subject to 
the discipline of client editors? It is a question worth 
probing. 

One subject remains: the ferocious and general 
onslaughts on the news media, especially in the pre- 
convention campaign. The view of human history and 
current events implied in these attacks was not new. 
Conspiracy has a long life in American history. 

Journalism is readily able to defend itself; neither 
campaigns of harrassment nor blunderbuss attacks on 
its credibility need cause it serious concern. But the 
attacks of the last year do show a tendency, in parts 
of the public, that can serve as a warning. There was 
evidence aplenty that a good-sized portion of the 
public had accepted the conspiratorial idea of human 
events. This fact must be regarded as a failing in 
educational processes, including journalism. 

The tone of this appraisal might seem to point to 
the conclusion that not much had been achieved in 
news coverage of this campaign. Indeed, outside of 
such innovations as the Network Election Service, 
the changes were gradual. Possibly it is best to put 
down 1964 as a defensive victory. Last year a general 
challenge to the good faith of American journalism 
was resisted and, it appears, overcome. 


A last bouquet 


From an interview with Barry Goldwater in U.S. 
News & World Report, December 21, 1964: 


A Yes, I'm glad I ran. I learned a lot about my country 
and my countrymen. 

Q Senator, there’s been much talk about press treatment 
of your campaign— 

A I've often said that if this country of ours ever falls, I 
think you can go back, with all due respect, to the day when 
Heywood Broun founded the Newspaper Guild. I’m con- 
vinced that, perhaps unknowingly, it established a group 
of writers who knew only one side—the extreme “liberal” 
side of the welfare state, expanded central government—to 
the point that they could not recognize “conservatism,” or 
even write about it. 

Q Do you apply this to reporters? 

A No, not entirely, because reporters—well, reporters have 
so much to do every day in so many different ways, they 
may report on ejther side. 

z 9, kL . - 
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Paradoxes in the ‘‘prestige press” 


Conservative critics of press performance in 
the 1964 presidential campaign zeroed in on 
the columnists. Typical of the criticism was 
Senator Goldwater’s charge in his concession 
speech that columnists had made “vitriolic, 
unbased attacks” on him. He suggested that the 
columnists “should frankly hang their heads in 
shame because I think they made the fourth 
estate a rather sad, sorry mess.” 

Senator Goldwater’s complaint was also 
heard frequently from other Republicans. 
There were, of course, indictments of the entire 
press, but when critics were specific, they usual- 
ly pointed at columnists. They created the im- 
pression, in fact, that columnists were almost 
universally opposed to Senator Goldwater. 

Why the columnists? Tactical reasons are 
evident. Republicans could hardly criticize 
editorials supporting the Democrats without 
drawing attention to the defections in the ranks 
of normally Republican newspapers. Second, 
it became evident that the right of the colum- 
nist to express his opinion was not universally 
conceded. 

Criticism of the columnists may have a more 
fundamental concern— whether the Repub- 
lican viewpoint had wide enough dissemination 
on the editorial pages of the nation’s newspa- 
pers. In effect, Republicans were asking the 
same question that Democrats had been asking 
for the four elections previous. Was there a 
one-party press? 

Any discussion of editorial-page performance 
should contain a description of what that per- 
formance was, rather than guesses as to what 
it was. With this in mind, we examined the 
editorial pages of fifteen major dailies during 
the campaign — September 3 to } vovember z= 
The newspapers were this country’s “prestige 
press” — dailies singled out in a poll of editors 
by Practical English in 1960 as “most superior 
for news coverage, integrity and public serv- 
ice.” 

(The papers are The Atlanta Constitution, 
the Baltimore Sun, the Chicago Daily News, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Des Moines Register, the Kansas 
City Star, the Los Angeles Times, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, the Miami Herald, the 
Milwaukee Journal, The New York Times, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Wall Street Journal 
and The Washington Post.) 

Editorial pages, opposite-editorial pages, and 
editorial sections were inspected. Every edi- 
torial, column, letter to the editor, and political 
cartoon dealing with the campaign was re- 
corded and classified as being Democratic, Re- 
publican, or neutral in leaning. 


Two things are evident from the results. 
Both sides were heard on the editorial page of 
these newspapers, and there was considerable 
variation in amount of editorial-page activity. 

Both sides were heard, for one thing, in the 
columns. The accompanying table shows clear- 
ly that newspapers that made extensive use of 
columns had columns favoring each side. Con- 
siderable support for the Republican viewpoint 
came from the columnists, and on occasion 
that support came in columns written by liberal 
columnists. Among papers endorsing Johnson, 
roughly three-eighths of the columns taking a 
position supported the Republicans. 

The variation in activity is perhaps most evi- 
dent with regard to editorials. The number of 
editorials and the pattern of their use varied 
greatly. This is perhaps most clearly indicated 
by the editorials of the two newspapers that 
endorsed Senator Goldwater. The Chicago 
Tribune had 117 campaign editorials, all Re- 
publican. The Los Angeles Times had twenty- 
one campaign editorials, twelve of which were 
neutral. The Times used the editorial as a vehi- 
cle for pro-and-con discussion of an issue with- 
out always arriving at a partisan conclusion. 
The Tribune always reached a conclusion. 

The editorial performance of the three pa- 
pers that did not endorse a candidate raises a 
question about the significance (or non-signifi- 
cance) of editorial endorsement. While the 
Christian Science Monitor maintained neutral- 
ity, the other two did not. The Wall Street 
Journal clearly favored the Republicans, while 
The Washington Post (which traditionally 


Editorials 

D R N 
Papers that endorsed Goldwater 
Chicago Tribune 0 117 0 
Los Angeles Times 2 v 12 
Papers that endorsed Johnson 
Atlanta Constitution 33 2 6 
Baltimore Sun 25 3 4 
Chicago Daily News 26 2 3 
Des Moines Register 16 6 ll 
Kansas City Star 8 0 5 
Louisville Courier-Journal 23 1 3 
Miami Herald 17 14 - 
Milwaukee Journal 18 1 6 
New York Times 31 2 8 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 28 1 1 
Papers that did not endorse 
Christian Science Monitor 0 2 12 
Wall Street Journal 4 31 8 
Washington Post 38 3 9 


D — Democratic 


112 
11 
65 
31 
18 
28 
78 


22 
46 


3 
5 
89 


R — Republican 


shuns endorsements) just as clearly favored the 
Democrats. In fact the Post had more Demo- 
cratic editorials than any of the papers that 
endorsed the Democratic ticket. While the Wall 
Street Journal did not match the Chicago Trib- 
une’s total, it did have four times as many Re- 
publican editorials as the Los Angeles Times. 

One point concerning letters: Ten of the 
fifteen papers had more Republican letters 
than Democratic letters. Excluding neutral let- 
ters, 57 per cent of the letters published by 
these newspapers favored the Republicans. 
This might be kept in mind the next time some- 
one suggests that letters reflect public opinion. 

For some papers, the most one-sided part of 
the editorial page was the editorial cartoon. On 
this subject a picture is surely worth a thousand 
words. One cannot look at one of Hugh 
Haynie’s or Herblock’s without wondering why 
the Republican press critics concentrated on 
columnists. 

Overall, the Republican viewpoint was avail- 
able on the editorial pages of these newspapers, 
as was the Democratic viewpoint. The Repub- 
lican side perhaps was not heard as frequently 
or as loudly as in other years. But blanket 
charges about the one-sidedness of columnists or 
editorial pages generally do not seem warranted. 


GUIDO H. STEMPEL III 


The author, professor of journalism at Cen- 
tral Michigan University, acknowledges the 
support in this study of Central Michigan’s 
Research Advisory Commitee. 


Columns Letters Cartoons 
R N D R N D R N 
1 0 26 195 8 0 0 0 
80 35 43 68 20 40 55 45 
51 14 56 37 3 37 3 0 
5 8 82 88 12 19 1 5 
52 14 85 71 10 41 14 18 
21 19 73 90 18 7 5 8 
23 10 42 44 10 11 2 3 
12 17 89 120 z 42 4 5 
58 55 46 78 10 8 6 8 
0 2 7 14 5 9 3 3 
14 20 31 15 7 13 9 3 
10 4. 41 17 3 14 1 1 
3 2 32 29 18 1 2 2 
8 1 18 43 8 0 0 3 
38 25 48 52 15 29 1 15 
N — Neutral 
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Survey week: October 29—November 4 


Listed below are the stories given the greatest display 
during the last week of the campaign by the three major 
news magazines, by thirty-two metropolitan United 
States newspapers, and by two major Canadign dailies. 
Omitted from the tabulation are the ome ‘nation 
goes to polls’ stories that dominated most papers on 
November 3, and the election story itself, which was 
automatically the major news for all papers of November 
4. The tabulation also lists the endorsement for Presi- 
dent.of each United States paper (7 for Goldwater, 21 
for Johnson, 4 with no endorsement). 





Viet Nam 


NEWSWEEK, November 9, 1964 (for week ending No- 
vember 3) 
Soviet 


De Gaulle Viet Nam 


TIME, November 6, 1964 (for week ending November 1) 


Johnson Soviet De Gaulle 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, November 9 (for week 
ending October 31) 
Viet Nam 


Soviet Presidency 


Morning papers (October 29-November 4, 1964) 
DAILY NEWS, New York (2,225,000): No endorsement 


The outstanding characteristics of the week’s news 
selection were (1) the attention given other stories in 
the climactic week of a national campaign, (2) the close- 
to-equal coverage given the candidates, and (3) the 
amount of attention given Johnson just before the elec- 
tion in his role as President, responding to the serious 
Viet Cong raid on Bien Hoa airfield. Other stories to get 
major attention were the theft of gems from New York’s 
Museum of Natural History, the indictments returned 
against the makers of the controversial drug, Krebiozen, 
and reverberations of the shift in the Soviet government. 


Not included here : approximately fifteen pages devoted 
to election results in issue, which was delayed two days. 


Time issued an election extra of 12 pages. Issue tabu- 
lated here also had cover story on urban renewal. 


Rather than hold for four days, U.S. News deferred 
election stories to following issue. 


The Museum of Natural History incident led the paper 
on three of seven days; politics on two. 


a 


Jewel theft Viet Nam Johnson 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE (834,000): Goldwater 

Johnson Krebiozen Goldwater 
‘ 

LOS ANGELES TIMES (812,000): Goldwater 

Goldwater Viet Nam Johnson 


Chicago visit gave President lead position on October 31; 
Republicans had edge on other days. 


Both candidates appeared in Los Angeles during week 
Goldwater edge in display was not sizable. 





THE NEW YORK TIMES (703,000): Johnson 
Soviet Johnson-Goldwater 





CHICAGO SUN-TIMES (543,000): Johnson 


Jonnson and Goldwater linage was identical, but overseas 
news, as usual, had an edge. 





Percy and Johnson, endorsed by paper, received more 
space than opponents, without counting Johnson’s visit. 





Johnson Charles Percy Viet Nam 
THE MIAMI HERALD (353,000): Johnson 
Johnson Goldwater Jewel theft 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES (342,000): Johnson 
Viet Nam Johnson Goldwater 


THE PLAIN DEALER, Cleveland (341,000): Johnson 
Johnson United Appeal Kennedy-Keating 


Johnson's space advantage was small. New York jewel 
theft loomed large when accused were arrested in Miami. 


Front page showed little continuity from day to day; at- 
tention to any one story was minimal. 


Goldwater coverage was almost as large, as was Plain 
Dealer campaign to aid family of murdered cab driver. 


News gave the two presidential candidates more atten- 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS (234,000): No endorsement 
Goldwater Johnson , 


“ 


Viet Nam 


tion than did most other papers. 





THE STAR-LEDGER, Newark (227,000): Johnson 


Johnson Goldwater Air pollution 
¢ 

THE SUN, Battimore (188,000): Johnson 

Goldwater Johnson Viet Nam 





-AMILWAUKEE SENTINEL (156,000): Goldwater 


Pollution series revealed clandestine refuse burning when 
state inspectors were off job. 





Sun alternated Johnson and Goldwater in top position in 
two-line banners. 


Both candidates visited Milwaukee area during week and 
received approximately equal treatment. 





Johnson Goldwater Viet Nam 
THE GAZETTE, Montreal (135,000) 
Flag crisis Attorney General Presidency 
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Disputes in Parliament on flag and in Quebec on law en- 
forcement dominated front page. U.S. got scant attention. 


THE VIRGINIAN PILOT, Norfolk (122,000): Johnson 
Goldwater Johnson Viet Nam 


THE SAN DIEGO UNION (115,000): Goldwater 


Viet Nam Johnson Goldwater 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM (106,000): Johnson 


Poll taxes Johnson Goldwater 
ORLANDO SENTINEL (105,000): Johnson 
College building Johnson Viet Nam 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS (100,000): Johnson 


Viet Nam Goldwater Johnson 


BURLINGTON FREE PRESS (34,000): Goldwater 
Vermont campaign Viet Nam Rutland Railway 


Evening papers (October 29-November 4, 1964) 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXAMINER (724,000): Johnson 
Viet Nam Goldwater Jewel theft 


EVENING BULLETIN, Philadelphia (693,000): Johnson 


Johnson-Goldwater coverage was closely balanced. 
Campaign coverage appeared more straightforward than 
it did four years ago. 


GOP charges of registration malpractices created a stir 
for five days. 


Not much space given to any one story. 
Rollins College was given by businessman. 


Building at 


Careful news selection from day to day, almost entirely 
from wire-service material. 


National candidates were almost excluded from front 
page of Vermont's biggest daily. 


Billboard display on two days gave edge to Viet Nam. 





Johnson's visit to Philadelphia area gave him a big mar- 
gin in coverage. 





Johnson Viet Nam Goldwater 
CHICAGO'S AMERICAN (450,000): Goldwater 
Johnson Krebiozen Goldwater 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM (415,000): Johnson 
Jewel theft Presidency Viet Nam 


Like its affiliate, the Tribune, the American gave extra- 
ordinary attention to the Krebiozen indictments. 





Only paper in sample not to mention Viet Nam airfield 
disaster on page one. Listing here was earlier incident. 





THE PITTSBURGH PRESS (357,000): Johnson 





Goldwater Viet Nam Johnson 
NEW YORK POST (344,000): Johnson 

Kennedy-Keating Jewel theft Johnson 
TORONTO DAILY STAR (340,000) 

Johnson Presidency Flag crisis 


LONG ISLAND PRESS (317,000): Johnson 

Johnson Goldwater Kennedy-Keating 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS (287,000): No endorsement 
Viet Nam Johnson Goldwater 





CINCINNATI POST AND TIMES-STAR (255,000): Johnson 


Trunk murder Goldwater Viet Nam 
THE DENVER POST (254,000): Johnson 
Goldwater Johnson Presidency 
BOSTON TRAVELER (162,000): Johnson 
Governorship Dieting Nobel prizes 


THE SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE (118,000): No endorsement 
Goldwater Johnson Krebiozen 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN (104,000): No endorsement 
Viet Nam GI vote Legion 


THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER (101,000): Goldwater 
Reapportionment Viet Nam Goldwater 


Goldwater dominated page one on basis of whistlestop 
tour of Pennsylvania ending in Pittsburgh. 


Goldwater speeches had a hard time squeezing in, but 
two unflattering photographs made the paper. 


Johnson received eight times as much space on page one 
as did Goldwater. 





Johnson gained wide margin in linage with motorcade 
through Long Island. 





Goldwater and Johnson linage was matched evenly. 





Politics took a distant second place. Goldwater gained 
edge over Johnson with his comments on Viet Nam. 


Each candidate had a page-one story every day. 





Front page, crowded by ads, contained little linage on 
any subject. Diet story was first-person series. 


Staff reporters were almost excluded from page one in 
favor of wire copy—even for nearby stories. 


National candidates got little space; paper followed 
voting controversies and an American Legion publication. 


Coverage of candidates was spotty. Paper’s main staff 
effort was on state’s effort on redistricting. 
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SURVEY 


Chicago ghost story 


By NORMAN GLUBOK 


You can be certain in Chicago that just as sure as 
there is an election, someone will charge “vote fraud.” 
It happened in 1960 when Richard Nixon lost Illinois 
by 8,000 votes and his supporters asserted that the 
election was stolen from him in Chicago. It happened 
again in 1964—this time, weeks before the ballots 
were even Cast. 

A few weeks after the 1960 election, three political 
science professors at the University of Chicago — 
Herman Finer, Jerome G. Kerwin, and C. Herman 
Pritchett — studied newspaper coverage of the Re- 
publican attempt to win a recount. The finding of 
the professors, all acknowledged Democrats: ‘“We 
conclude that the charges that wholesale election 
fraud was perpetrated in Chicago were baseless and 
unsubstantiated ...Chicago’s title to its reputation as 
a city of good government and decent intention de- 
serves protection from irresponsible defamation.” 

If the professors were unhappy with press coverage 
in 1960, they would not have been likely to find much 
cause for satisfaction in 1964. 

Chicago’s 1964 “ghost voter” battle started five 
weeks before the election. “Sheriff Opens Vote Fraud 
War,” proclaimed an eight-column, page-one head- 
line in the Chicago Tribune. 

The story, by Robert Wiedrich, began: “Sheriff 
Richard B. Ogilvie charged yesterday that there may 
be as many as 150,000 ghost voters on Chicago elec- 
tion rolls and called for 1,000 volunteers to make an 
independent canvass.” (A “ghost voter,” as used here, 
was a name appearing on the rolls that did not repre- 
sent an actual qualified voter. ) 

The Tribune article said that Ogilvie, a Republi- 
can, had called for action “to prevent a recurrence 
on November 3 of wholesale ballot stealing that 
marked the 1960 Presidential and 1962 general elec- 
tions.” It quoted Ogilvie as saying: “It has been 
estimated that there are between 50,000 and 150,000 





Norman Glubok, a reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News, was formerly on Chicago’s American. 
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srs on the election rolls of Chicago. When 

an election"san be decided by as few as 2,500 votes, 

as it has been tfitsgase in some past campaigns, then 
the casting of phony Ballots is of&prime concern.” 

The Tribune story was Based on < 

ence the previous afternoon, Septem 






news confer- 


conference. The Tribune-owned afternoon Americat~, 
gave the story a one-column headline: “Ogilvie De- 
clares Ghost Voter War,” and five inches of type. 
It did not mention the “150,000 ghosts.” The other 
afternoon newspaper, Marshall Field’s Daily News, 
also played down the story: “Ogilvie Asks Voter Sur- 
vey Aid,” was the one-column headline. The story 
ran seven inches, and the second paragraph noted: 
“Ogilvie said this effort could easily expose from 
30,000 to 150,000 phony registrations.” The other 
Marshall Field newspaper, the morning Sun-Times, 
used a two-column headline on a 13-inch story. 
“Ogilvie Proposes a Voter Screen,” it said. Unlike 
the three other newspapers, it quoted an official, the 
counsel, of the Chicago Board of Election Commis- 
sioners, target of the sheriff’s criticism: “I think 
Ogilvie is attempting to take over the conduct of 
this election for his own political purposes.” 

On almost every day that followed, the “ghost 
voter” drive was in the newspapers. The Tribune 
gave the story by far the biggest play, followed by 
its subsidiary, the American. 

The sheriff's campaign won editorial support from 
the Tribune. “Purge the Ghosts,” was the Tribune’s 
head on its editorial October 2. It called on “good 
citizens of all political beliefs” to get behind Ogilvie. 
The Daily News had a similar editorial on October 7, 
headed: “Purge the Poll Lists.” 

On October 12, the American differed with the 
Tribune with an editorial headed: “Are the Frauds 
All Here?” The American called Ogilvie’s effort 
“laudable” but added: “Our satisfaction would now 
be complete if someone would undertake a really 
thorogoing campaign that, for a change, would not 
be based on the assumption that frauds take place 
only in Chicago, and are committed only by big city 
Democrats.” 

Once the actual canvass of the rolls began, the 
Tribune splashed the story across page one every day. 
“Ghost Vote Homes Found” was the banner in the 
October 12 Tribune. The story called attention to 
“obvious and blatant” violations of the election laws 
and listed such “fraudulent registrations” as thirty 
voters registered at a vacant lot address. Thirty-four 
others registered from three vacant buildings. 

The Daily News ran a story on the same canvass, 
but in the third paragraph added something missing 


from the Tribune story. The News quoted the elec- 
tion board’s head as saying that the canvass was not 
accurate because many persons had moved or died, 
and the canvassers were using two-year old lists. 
The next morning’s Sun-Times had a three-col- 
umn headline on page 3: ‘64 Ghost Voters Already 
Purged, Holzman Reports.” The story told of the 
claim by the Board’s chief that many of the alleged 
ghost voters had already been stricken from lists by 
the board’s own canvassers. The same edition of the 
Tribune put the information in the eleventh para- 


graph and disposed Sign two sentences. The same 
Tribune story printed withtat attribution the “fact” 
of the existence of “100,000 to MQ.000 ghost voters.” 

The high point of the effort came*sq October 18, 









Vote List”. The subhead noted: “One of ‘Eligift 
Is a Boy, 8.” The story told how a sheriff’s canvasser 
had “surprised and shocked” a Mr. and Mrs. Louis 





Parrish’s cartoon on Tribune front page, October 25 


Knox of 1451 S. Kostner, by informing them that 
their son, Robert, was registered to vote. 

The next day the election board pointed out that 
the Robert Knox registered to vote at 1451 C. Kost- 
ner was a 74-year-old man, the great-grandfather of 
the 8-year-old boy. Furthermore the canvassers had 
gone to the wrong address; the youngster lived at 
1449 S. Kostner. But this explanation, in the Tribune, 
was tagged on the end of a 20-inch story. The head- 
line said: “Voter Team Finds 4,000 Unqualified.” 

At the end of the canvassing, the sheriff’s counsel 
announced that his 500 volunteers would challenge 
3,456 names, according to the Daily News. The News 
quoted the board’s response — that 3,456 names are 
“fewer than have appeared in the obituaries since the 
last day of registration.” The News also quoted the 


board’s chief to the effect that the board’s own can- 
vassers had purged 141,000 persons from the lists. 

The election board scheduled three days of public 
hearings, beginning October 22, for persons who had 
received notices to appear and defend their right to 
vote. “Angry Voters Challenge ‘Ghost’ Label,” was 
the News headline on a story that told of ‘‘a shouting 
match” at the hearings. 

The Tribune story the next morning said; “New 
violence erupted last night...” The “violence” turned 
out to be a pushing match between a volunteer can- 
vasser and a Democratic precinct captain. 

Three days after the hearings ended, the election 
board issued its findings. On October 27, the board’s 
lawyer reported that 2,941 persons were stricken from 
the rolls. Of this number, he said 1,817 were the 
result of Republican challenges; the remaining 1,124 


«were brought by Democratic workers. All four of the 


spapers played the story straight. The Sun-Times 









The only neWspaper to follow up was the Daily 
News. On October 3 
“GOP Evaluates Ghost ¥eter Drive.” The subhead 
told the story: “Total of 1,8 Taken Off Rolls Far 
Short of 150,000 Goal.” The storyquoted the sheriff 
as blaming the ‘“‘weak election laws” and the Chicago 
board of election commissioners. Five days before the 
election, the ghost voter story was laid to rest. 

Four weeks after the election, I asked Professor 
Finer what he thought of the 1964 coverage. “If any- 
thing,” said Finer, “the ghost voter search this time 
was more flagrant than it was last time, because it 
was an organized campaign. What strikes me is that 
at least one newspaper in this city, and you know 
which it is, tried to revive the whole thing. It is 
wicked in a democracy to have fraudulent voting. 
But it is also wicked to procure votes by fraudulent 
newspaper tricks.” Finer suggested that the entire 
campaign was designed to frighten qualified voters 
out of voting. 


the News story was headed: 


The Republican sheriff saw the election coverage 
differently: “I thought we got more support than we 
could ordinarily expect from the Tribune,” said Ogil- 
vie. “The Tribune, I felt, played it as a straight news 
story. The Tribune gave it the most space, but I felt 
all the papers played it straight.” Asked how he had 
arrived at the estimate of 150,000 ghost voters, 
Ogilvie replied: “That was an educated guess on 
my part. I did it by arithmetic. I figured the number 
of bad wards, the number of precincts in existence, 
the investigations we had earlier, and I multiplied a 
kind of average. I don’t remember exactly, but I 
have the figures somewhere around the office.” 
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Survey sample: 
general magazines 


The modern national magazine was born in the 
1890's. Its most common form was that of the fact- 
fiction-photographic monthly, riding, in the words 
of Theodore Peterson, “the large middle ground of 
public taste.” Munsey’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
and others were designed to appeal to everybody who 
could read. 

Obviously, the editors’ success depended on skill 
or genius in anticipating the readers. The general 
monthlies had their share of such genius. One notable 
editor, Ray Long, looms in the archives of both Red- 
book, which he edited during World ‘War I, and 
Cosmopolitan, which was his for twelve years. 

Yet, despite such men —or possibly because the 
magazines found it hard to move on from the pat- 
terns of genius — the general monthlies found sur- 
vival hard. There have been metamorphoses and 
notable casualties, including American and Coronet 
in the past decade. 

Still, there are a few survivors in the field of the 
monthly magazine for everybody. Four are shown 
here — two that have lived on from the early days 
and two that represent adaptations. 

Reader's Digest, now a behemoth among the 
world’s magazines, began and grew as a work of 
genius of a particular sort, and so it remains today. 
(It is considered in detail in an article starting on 
page 30.) 

Redbook is the most successful survivor from the 
turn of the century. It has specialized to the extent 
of designating itself the “magazine for young adults.” 

Cosmopolitan, now in its eighth decade, exists in 
greatly reduced circumstances. In 1953, it let sub- 
scriptions expire and has subsisted since largely on 
single-copy sales. 

Pageant, now in its twenty-first year, never seized a 
large readership, either in its adless days under its 
founder Alex L. Hillman, or in its more recent term 
in the MacFadden camp. 

Here, then, is survival by genius, by concentration, 
by transformation, by transfer. They are patterns of 
life among a class that has had a perilous history. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


DO RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS TEACH PREJUDICE? 
THE USELESS SEX ‘estonia amt 
SPECIAL REPORT: OUR UNADOPTABLE CHILDREN 
FAMILY SKELETONS: MYSTERY NOVEL BY PATRICK QU: 


JOHN LENNON: 
BEATLE WITH 
A FUTURE 


COSMOPOLITAN, December, 1964 (founded 1886) 
Editor: Robert C. Atherton 

Publisher: Frank R. Dupuy, Jr. (Hearst Corporation) 
Circulation: 826,000 


FAMILY SKELETONS (novel) by Patrick Quentin. ‘‘There 
was a dead man in her living room — Virginia could not, 
dared not, tell her husband or the police all she knew 
about the murder victim....”’ 


THE USELESS SEX (book condensation) by Oriana Fal- 
laci. ‘‘The child bride of Pakistan, the ‘emancipated’ 
female official of India, the ‘liberated’ woman factory 
worker of Red China, the Westernized Japanese maiden 
and the sleek American career girl all seem to have one 
thing in common —an unhappy life in a man’s world — 
or so it seems to an Italian newspaperwoman who took 
a peek at the distaff side during a whirlwind tour of the 
globe that began and ended with a discordant view of 
the fair sex.” 


OUR BUILT-IN PREJUDICE by Howard and Arlene Eisen- 
berg. ‘‘The people who settled America came in part for 
religious freedom —to escape discrimination in their 
mother countries. They attained it to a degree unique in 
the history of mankind. But now subsequent generations 
of Americans may be creating that very bias again — and 
it may be the direct result of prejudice that is being 
taught in their religious schools.”’ 


COMMENT: Leading features listed above were part 
of a tightly organized, compartmentalized magazine. 
Front-of-the-book departments range briefly over 
many fields; articles follow; then fiction (accom- 
panied by reproductions of paintings, rather than con- 
ventional illustration) . Strong point of issue: amount 
of serious reading in articles. Weak point: use of 
routine photographs with articles. 





HOW TO TELL IF YOUR DOCTOR IS ANY GOOD 


PAGEAN 


or 


(NE YEAR 


LATER 


JACKIE 

A Woman's Search 
For A New Life 
CAROLINE 

The Day She Went 


~y 
Looking For Her vty MS 
MRS. OSWALD / eae 
‘Give My Kids ‘ 
A Break” 


J.EK. J 
A Final Tribute 


OD arricies 
For Modern Men And Women 


PAGEANT, December, 1964 (founded 1944) 

Editor: Abner Sundell 

Publisher: Gerald A. Bartell (Macfadden-Bartell Corp.) 
Circulation: 451,000 


JFK: A FINAL TRIBUTE (special report). ‘‘From the trib- 
utes paid Mr. Kennedy at the time of his death, we have 
selected those we feel best summarize what the man was 
and what he meant to people everywhere....”’ 


THE RAREFIED WORLD OF DISCOTHEQUE photographed 
by Richard Hochman. ‘‘There was a time when dancing 
to phonograph records was a pastime for the broke and 
impoverished; now it takes $287 just to enter Le Club, a 
Manhattan boite where one can more or less dance to 
... phonograph records.” 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BLACK MUSLIMS by 
Art Peters. ‘‘Only a year ago, unreasoning fear could be 
provoked by simple mention of the Black Muslims. Now, 
wracked with defections and charges of scandal — from 
Malcolm X to Elijah Muhammed’s own son—the Muslim 
movement is blowing apart. Here, for the first time, is 
the whole story.” 


COMMENT: The December Pageant seems at times 
like a ghost of the old Coronet, but with additional 
weaknesses of its own. Its major trouble appears to 
be that it has too much space and must fill parts of 
the magazine with routine text or photographs. 
Moreover, articles do not invariably deliver what 
they promise: A supposed survey of medical care in 
the United States appears to be simply a way of 
bracketing brief articles on the subject. Strong point 
of this issue: A careful memorial section on President 
Kennedy, somewhat shaded by an uncritical inter- 
view with Marina Oswald. Weak point: See above. 


ei Ame Lt 
dishonesty: 
2,000 Americans 
tell where they 
draw the line 


Poy) aY 
Ae uitaalits 
PN aia 


The convict who 
became a minister 


Two world-famous educators 
debate their radical approaches 
to child-rearing 


Dr. Spock’s Christmas memories 


Poems for children 
by Carson McCullers 


REDBOOK, December, 1964 (founded 1903) 
Editor: Robert Stein 

Publisher: John J. Cain (McCall Corporation) 
Circulation: 3,849,000 


THE REAL THING (novel) by Paul Ernst. ‘‘She was his 
dear and lifelong friend and he had married her— be- 
cause everyone expected him to. But now, still haunted 
by the girl he met too late, he saw how he had cheated 
not only himself but aso his wife.” 


CLASSIC CHRISTMAS DINNERS. ‘‘A special collection of 
holiday menus, based on favorite and traditional foods, 
planned by the editors of Redbook for easy preparation.” 


SWEET AS A PICKLE AND CLEAN AS A PIG: a collection 
of verses for children by Carson McCullers. 


HONESTY AND DISHONESTY by Sam Blum. ‘‘Two thou- 
sand Americans reveal the curious distinctions they 
make between the amateur and the professional thief, 
the crimes of the rich and the poor, their own indiscre- 
tions and those of others.” 


COMMENT: This issue of Redbook confirms its close 
alliance with the women’s magazine. Although the 
novel listed above(which takes Uc title of a Henry 
James story) is told from the man’s point of view, 
it is built from feminine staples. Moreover, the food 
and beauty sections are designed exclusively for 
women. A strong point: the graphic triumph in 
presenting Carson McCullers’s verses with illustra- 
tions and type exactly reproducing the texture of turn- 
of-the-century children’s literature. Weak point: The 
indifferent handling of statistics from the poll re- 
ported in Sam Blum’s “Honesty and Dishonesty.” 
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In December, with the naming of a new president, 
DeWitt and Lila Acheson Wallace began to step 
aside after creating and guiding for forty-two years 
a magazine that became the most widely read in the 
world. Throughout that period, professional contro- 
versy has raged over the merits of the Reader’s Digest. 
The article printed here is not aimed at settling the 
broad question of the magazine’s general worth. In- 
stead, it analyzes the factual public-affairs material 
that has appeared in the Digest in the postwar era. 
Two recent articles are singled out for detailed dis- 
section. The author is a professor of political science 
at Miami University in Ohio. Earlier, he was an edi- 
torial writer for The Toledo Blade. 


By REO M. CHRISTENSON 


In 1944, the editors of Commonweal wrote: “The 
Reader's Digest is today the most powerful vehicle 
for the printed word in the American hemisphere...” 
Today, with the Digest’s circulation up threefold to 
25,000,000 (more than 15,000,000 in the United 
States), there is no reason to revise that judgment. 

In that same issue of Commonweal, James Rorty 
observed that “the millions of people who depend 
largely on the Digest are in danger of intellectual 
malnourishment and ideological deficiency diseases.” 
Twenty years later, there is no reason to revise that 
judgment, either. 

The Digest does not claim to offer readers a true 
cross section of magazine opinion, although millions 
may believe that it does. About 70 per cent of its 
articles, including a high percentage of those dealing 
with public affairs, are either staff-written for the 
Digest or planned and planted by the Digest in other 


magazines, then reprinted in the Digest. These prac- 


tices help insure that the Digest offers its own philo- 
sophy, not a sampling of American opinion. 

The philosophy is avowedly conservative. In the 
Digest’s public-relations book, Of Lasting Interest 
(1958), James Playsted Wood writes that the Digest 
“believes in social and political change through or- 
derly development.” He continues: “It believes in 
the traditions which are the heritage of the race, in 
religion, in the social codes which have taken man 
most of his history to develop. Critical attacks on the 
Digest have come naturally from sources swayed by 
opposing philosophies.” 

Thus is the Digest’s philosophy stated. How has it 
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Report on the Reader’s Digest 


worked out in practice? This report is an effort to 
describe the political and economic editorial policies 
of the Digest, as revealed in an examination of the 
public-affairs articles carried in the magazine over 
the last twenty years. It is also an effort to assay the 
reportorial accuracy of the magazine. 

It takes precious little political awareness to recog- 
nize that the Digest takes a bilious view of goings-on 
in Washington. Years ago, Richard Rovere wrote that 
while DeWitt Wallace, the editor, based much of his 
editorial judgment on the belief that the American 
people want hope, he apparently regarded the fed- 
eral government as hopeless. Although there is much 
truth in this assertion, the Digest actually finds it 
much more hopeless when Washington is in the grip 
of Democrats. 

A dominant editorial theme of the Digest is that 
federal officials are congenitally extravagant, that 
deficit spending and the national debt threaten dis- 
aster, that federal taxes are an unsupportable burden, 
that the federal bureaucracy bungles and _ botches 
as it bloats, and that federal power is a menace 
to the liberties of every American, great and small. 
Since November, 1944, the Digest has published more 
than 300 articles that develop these themes. 

Even filler material in the Digest is attuned to the 
theme: “While you’re reading these two lines, the 
U.S. Government will have spent $110,000—if you’re 


a fast reader.” “Bureaucracy is a giant mechanism 


> “Our Federal Government 
probably spends as much accidentally now as it did 
on purpose 30 years ago.” “Politicians and wives 
agree on one thing—if you postpone payment until 
some time in the future, it’s not really spending.” 
“After his stay in the U.S. in 1831-1832, French 
philosopher Alexis de Tocqueville had this to say: 
‘Democracy in the U.S. will last until those in power 
learn that they can perpetuate themselves through 
taxation’.” The newspaper editorials reprinted in the 
Digest’s “Press Section” reflect the same type of view. 

The life of a Digest article does not end with its 
appearance in the magazine. The Digest offers re- 
prints, at less than 2 cents each for quantities, of many 
of its assaults on Washington. About a million reprints 
are sold each month — some dealing, of course, with 
non-political subjects. To take a recent issue: In 
June, 1964, the Digest advertised reprints of Senator 
Frank Lausche’s “The Dangerous Failings of Our 
State Department,” as well as “One Man’s Crusade 


opérated by pygmies.’ 








for Everybody’s Freedom,” a laudatory article by 
Henry J. Taylor about the owner of Knott’s Berry 
Farm. (Sample comment by Mr. Knott: “We’ve 
seen government grow until it is all out of proportion. 
Every time it grows, it takes bits of freedom out of 
our lives, and we become more dependent on it and 
less on ourselves.” ) Finally, Digest attacks on federal 
policies have been used in its television and radio 
documentary, “All America Wants To Know.” 

It is revealing that the favorite postwar Digest 
non-staff writers on political and economic subjects 
have been Henry Hazlitt (sixteen articles and a book 
condensation, Will Dollars Save the World?) ; Her- 
bert Hoover (sixteen articles, some non-political) ; 
John T. Flynn (twelve articles and a condensation 
of his book, The Road Ahead) ; Henry J. Taylor (six- 
teen articles, some non-political) ; David Lawrence 
; and Barry Goldwater (five articles) . 
Mr. Hazlitt is one of the most right-wing economists 
extant; some of John T. Flynn’s diatribes were in 
the blood-line of None Dare Call It Treason; and 
Messrs. Lawrence and Goldwater are known, too, as 
pillars of something often called conservatism. 


(five articles) 


That every government needs infoimed, accurate, 
hard-hitting criticism goes without saying. But in its 
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The 
Reader’ Digest 


eagerness to discredit Washington, the Digest fre- 
quently prints staff-written articles that cast doubt 
on the professional competence or scrupulousness of 
the editors. One recent example was the lead article 
in the May, 1963, issue—‘‘The Real Truth About 
the Federal Budget” by Charles Stevenson, who is 
listed on the masthead as a department editor. It 
allegedly presented the “shocking facts that taxpayers 
have not been told” about the national budget for 
fiscal 1964. 

As it turned out, the most shocking thing about 
the article was the kind of repeated distortion and 
misinformation employed by the author. In the neces- 
sarily restrained language of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, the article was “essentially a compilation of 
half-truths which together sum up a very misleading 
view of the Federal financial situation. An extra- 
vagant use is made in the article of color words, and 
many things are left unsaid which would not serve 
the writer’s purpose.” (The article is analyzed in 
detail in Case Study 1, on page 32.) 

The October, 1964, Digest carried a lead article 
called ““The Great Manpower Grab,” which provided 
another instructive example of Digest reporting. The 
sub-heading read: “Almost unnoticed, the U.S. Em- 
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An article a day of enduring signifcanc:, in condensed permanent booklet form 


What’s 
Right 
With 

America 


Condensed from 
U.S. News & Woacp Report 


Stroke: 
The Killer 
That Can 
Be Curbed 





UNITED STATES 


How Children Can 
Facts of Life 


Condensed from Tue PTA Macazine 


My Most 


Unforgettable Character, 


NY A RIL HO SA, GAH RAPA, HR A A A WA PR PA FA eh OO A So 


Toward More Picturesque Speech 


RGA Kah A MA MH ML A Minh Me ML MN MEA KA eh MN A MA EL A MO A 


LEE IN THESE Highway Robbery School”) 
“ in Massachusetts 


A shocking study of how the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program can be misused 
by a state road-building agency to pro- 
vide lavish helpings of illegal gravy for 
graft-hungry “public servants” 


The Ordeal 
—and ‘Inumph-of 


ivEncakems CO 


Inside a Castro, 


Laughter, 


the Best 
Medicine, 


It Pays to 





a a E Washington Increase Your§ Word Power. 
arn Che SCOMOOME TW adesland 


I Stull Don’t 
Understand 
Women 


By Witrrep Funk 
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Case 1: The Digest and the budget 


“The Real Truth About the Federal Budget,’’ by 
Charles Stevenson, Reader’s Digest, May, 1963. 


‘Look behind the 1600 pages of figures and texts 
covering President Kennedy’s proposed spending 
for the new fiscal year that starts July 1....No 
other President in history has dared to propose 
such spending, even in war...”’ 


The statement is technically correct, for the high- 
est World War II budget was $98,303,000,000, 
as opposed to the $98,802,000,000 proposed by 
President Kennedy. However, the article gives 
no indication that federal spending has risen 
under every postwar President — the average 
yearly rise since the postwar low in 1948 being 
about $4,000,000,000, approximately the in- 
crease represented in the budget discussed here. 


“Insistence upon spending more than can be col- 
lected in taxes has already swollen our national 
debt to more than $300 billion...this living be- 
yond our means has eroded more than half the 
pre-World War II value of our money, our savings, 
our Social Security. Six times in the past year the 
cost-of-living indexes hit new highs.” 


The author neglects to state that more than 
$200,000,000 of the national debt was incurred 
in World War II, with the consent of both par- 
ties. Moreover, the size of the federal deficit has 
not necessarily raised the cost of living. Al- 
though there were deficits in five of the six years 
after 1958 (including one of $12,600,000,000 
under Eisenhower) the cost of living in the 
United States was more stable than in any other 
major industrial country. 


“The President told Congress: ‘I will hold total 
expenditures for all other purposes (than defense, 
space and interest on the debt) below this year’s 
level. This requires the reduction or postponement 
of many desirable programs.’ Yet House Appro- 
priations Chairman Cannon has noted that Ken- 
nedy’s own budget figures show that defense 
spending is up just 17 per cent since he came to 
office, whereas non-defense spending will go up 
$2 billion in the new fiscal year.”’ 


There is elusive use of words here. The Ken- 
nedy figures did indeed show a reduction in 
non-defense, non-space, non-interest spending, 
as his message indicated. Yet in the next sen- 
tence Stevenson (or Cannon) includes space 
and interest! The result is a concealed non- 
sequitur. 


“There are more than $28-billion worth of trust- 
fund payments, so-called and accounted for sep- 
arately because the money comes from revenues 
dedicated to their special purposes. ... When these 


particular spending programs are separated from 
such traditional trust-fund operations as Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement and added to pre- 
viously totaled expenditures, you account for not 
just $98.8 billion of government spending adver- 
tised in the administrative budget. You have at 
least $127.5-billion worth.” 


In fact, the budget message gave trust funds 
considerably more attention than they had ever 
received before. The “$127.5-billion worth” of 
spending was reached by including duplicated 
payments totaling $4,200,000,000. Additional 
minor errors bring Stevenson’s total overstate- 


ment of spending to about $5,000,000,000. 


“Theoretically, Congress must review the activities 
of each agency annually and then appropriate 
needed funds for the coming fiscal year. But under 
the backdoor system, introduced in the 1930's, 
Congress vitiates this right of review and control 
over spending. ... President Kennedy clings to it 
despite its being termed ‘fiscal insanity’ by his 
own House Appropriations chairman. 


In fact, the administration had sought “front- 
door” spending in areas where Congress had 
previously chosen the backdoor, and chose to 
keep “backdoor spending” only where Con- 
gress itself had indicated a preference for it. 
The practice is under Congressional control. 


“*... the Commodity Credit Corporation ...shows up 
as just a net of $1.4 billion expense as far as the 
administrative budget is concerned. Yet the agency 
will actually obligate $9.5 billion, most!y backdoor 
borrowings...”’ 


The ccc did not use backdoor financing during 
the Kennedy administration. 


“After trying to shove through enactment of $30.9 
billion of backdoor-spending authority and getting 
$20.1-billion worth, Kennedy is back at it again 
this year.” 


The Bureau of the Budget notes that the “$30.9 
billion” total “includes some items for which 
the Administration never submitted a proposal 
to Congress for backdoor spending, some of 
which are in effect duplicate counting... and 
some which cover a four or five-year period.” 


[New laws should] ‘‘Require the President in spon- 
soring legislation to estimate the ultimate cost of 
his proposals.” 


Legislation requiring such estimates (in en- 
tirety for projects such as construction and for 
five years in other matters) has been on the 
books since 1956. 


(The writer relied heavily but not exclusively on 
the Budget Bureau’s analysis of “The Real 
Truth about the Federal Budget.” ) 












et 


ployment Service is undermining one of our basic 
freedoms — the right to choose one’s life work.” 

This sounds frightfully totalitarian; who wants the 
government to decide whether you or your children 
will become doctors, merchants, die-casters, or fisher- 
men? The charge, when examined, turns out to be as 
absurd as it is improbable. The author, Representa- 
tive Frank T. Bow, is able to provide no evidence 
whatever that the uses or anyone else has such a 
goal in mind, except that the service is helping 
counsel many high-school students about careers! 

The Digest did not inform its readers that Repre- 
sentative Bow has close relations with private em- 
ployment agencies, who have a special interest in 
restricting the uses. In 1962, the private agencies, 
joined in the National Employment Association, 
issued a statement to members saying they planned 
a campaign against uses. Representative Bow told 
a convention of the association, “I take great pride 
in carrying a musket in your ranks in this battle.” 
Yet who in the association could have hoped that he 
would be able to carry the musket into the pages of 
America’s most widely read magazine. (Representative 
Bow’s article is analyzed in Case Study 2, page 34.) 

This was not the first time the Digest had attacked 
the uses. In September, 1961, James Daniel had an 
article called “Let’s Look At Those ‘Alarming’ Un- 
employment Figures,” in which he charges usEs with 
manipulating statistics to make the unemployment 
situation appear more serious than it really was. The 
director of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ewan 
Clague, declared, “I cannot recall ever having read 
a short article in which so many inaccurate state- 
ments were presented in support of such unwarranted 
conclusions.” He then proceeded to document his 
case. Meanwhile Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg asked the Digest for the chance to write an 
article setting the facts straight. His request was 
ignored. When a subcommittee on economic statistics 
of the Congressional Joint Economic Committee 
asked Mr. Daniel to testify before it, he refused. A 
study during the Kennedy administration by an in- 
dependent committee of economists and statisticians 
of the methods used by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics found the Daniel charges to be without founda- 
tion in fact. 

This sequence of events illustrates what is perhaps 
the most disturbing Digest policy—its refusal to 
allow rebuttal or correction. That the Digest prefers 
not to have a conventional letters column is its privi- 
lege, but its failure to give individuals and agencies 
attacked in its pages an opportunity for reply is in- 
defensible by any professional standard. Represen- 
tative Elmer J. Holland of Pennsylvania properly 


criticizes the Digest for its “hit-and-run journalism.” 

Many other agencies have felt the sting of the 
Digest’s criticism. A May, 1964, lead article by 
Charles Stevenson called “Is This the Way to Fight 
the War Against Poverty?” indicted the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration on fourteen counts that 
were factually inaccurate or misleading. (The ara 
contends that half a dozen additional distortions exist, 
but while its defense is plausible, the facts are not 
clear in those instances.) The March, 1964, Digest 
contained an article, “The Mounting Scandal in 
Urban Renewal,” which was inaccurate in at least 
thirteen instances. (The agency alleges six additional 
misstatements, which — again — are difficult to 
verify.) Many other instances could be cited. When 
the Digest blasts a federal agency or program, the 
prudent reader would do well to conclude that the 
account represents the Digest’s attitudes, not neces- 
sarily a dispassionate account. 

Over the years, the Digest has shown a remarkable 
consistency in its attitudes when a “welfare state” 
agency was involved. It has criticized the Social 
Security system or some aspect of it five times. Five 
articles have dwelt on abuses of unemployment com- 
pensation. Minimum-wage laws have twice come un- 
der fire. In 1950, Harold Stassen wrote four articles 
attacking British socialized medicine and warning 
against the camel’s nose under this country’s tent. 
Other articles praised voluntary health insurance as 
the answer to Federal medical programs. Medicare 
has been attacked three times. Still other articles 
deplored welfare abuses or attacked the entire idea 
of government responsibility for welfare. In none of 
these categories was I able to find a single article 
since 1945 presenting “welfare state” activities or 
concepts in a generally favorable light. 

The Digest attitude toward labor unions is hard to 
determine statistically. Many articles have centered 
on abuses in the labor movement while simultaneously 
praising individuals who were trying to correct those 
abuses. One thing is clear, however: There has been 
a decided shift toward a more critical attitude since 
1953. From October, 1945, through 1952, my analy- 
sis showed, there were ten articles primarily friendly 
to unions, eight that could be termed neutral, and 
nine primarily critical. After 1952, eight articles could 
be regarded as friendly (including only two after 
1956) , five neutral, and forty-nine primarily critical. 
Eight in the last category dealt only incidentally with 
unions, but carried passages derogatory to labor pow- 
ers and policies. 

Attacks on the Teamsters leader, James M. Hoffa, 
constituted almost a fourth of the forty-nine critical 
articles. Yet the inescapable conclusion is that the 
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Case 2: The Digest and a federal agency 


“The Great Manpower Grab,”’ by Frank T. Bow, 
U.S. Representative from Ohio; Reader’s Digest, 
October, 1964. 


“USES [United States Employment Service] is out 
to handle the job placement of every college stu- 
dent in the country.... However, the USES campus 
campaign has run into formidable opposition. 
Some 200 college and university presidents wrote 
the College Placement Council denouncing the 
USES bilitz.’”’ 


Logically, there is no correlation between offer- 
ing to help with placement and seeking to 
monopolize placement. Representative Bow 
fails to note, moreover, that initial differences 
between the colleges and uses were largely 
ironed out. The College Placement Council 
submitted a statement to the Congress, long be- 
fore Mr. Bow’s article was written, in which it 
said that the council and uses had “reached a 
working agreement wherein each could make 
its unique contribution to the needs of college 
youth.” 


‘“*.,. there is mounting evidence to support the 
charge that the USES has ‘turned its back on the 
unemployed.’ Instead of concentrating on helping 
our jobless, the agency is expanding more and 
more into fields where it is neither needed or 
wanted. If this is permitted to continue it can 
only result in absolute control of American man- 
power and its allocation. The surrender of our 
free enterprise system will be complete.” 


The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which gave 
the usEs its modern shape, did not limit its 
role to the jobless only, and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in 1964 stated flatly that 
“the Employment Service must...meet the 
needs of all applicants... whether employed or 
unemployed.” The usEs is increasingly called 
on to help employed persons find better jobs, 
but recent figures show that 95 to 98 per cent 
of uses placements still come from the ranks 
of the jobless. 


“*., USES is signing more and more companies to 
‘exclusive agreements’ under which they pledge 
to do all their hiring through the Employment 
Service.”’ 


Companies sometimes arrange to have appli- 
cants in certain categories automatically re- 
ferred to the local Employment Service for 
interviewing and testing. They remain free to 
initiate or discontinue the practice at pleasure. 


“USES officials in Washington claim that the Em- 
ployment Service is really a decentralized federal- 
state system....This is a deliberate distortion. 
First of all, every dollar the states collect for their 
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Employment Service operation is channeled 
through the federal government. Second, each 
state must have its Employment Service budget 
approved by the U.S. Labor Department. And, 
finally, to get this approval, the states much con- 
form completely with the policies concocted by 
the federal bureaucracy.”’ 


Mr. Bow notwithstanding, disinterested political 
scientists describe the systern as indeed decen- 
tralized. Federal tax collection, requirements 
that the program be administered by civil serv- 
ice employees rather than by political appoint- 
ees, and guarantees that benefits will be granted 
without discrimination — all these are normal 
parts of a federal-state program. More than 90 
per cent of employment service employees are 
on state payrolls, hired by states in accordance 
with their own job classifications and salary 
scales, and under state adm istrative controls. 


“Today, USES’ budget is around 200 million dol- 
lars — double what it was in fiscal 1959.” 


The last budget was actually $164,000,000 — 
about 63 per cent above 1959. In the meantime, 
legislation since 1959 has placed additional re- 
sponsibilities on the UsEs, as has the growth 
of population. 


“‘In many state offices, USES and the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service, both of which come 
under the Bureau of Employment Security, share 
the same offices and personnel. And BES’ total 
staff rose from 46,000 to nearly 60,000 in the 
last ten years, with more than half of the increased 
staff added since 1960....In fiscal 1965 BES will 
gobble up more than $455 million over and above 
the estimated $3 billion the states will haul in for 
unemployment-compensation payments.’’ 


Here, as elsewhere in the article, the author 
blurred the differences between appropriations 
and personnel associated with the unemploy- 
ment compensation program and those associ- 
ated with the employment service. He refrains 
from telling readers that only 21,750 employees 
and $172,000,000 support usEs. 


“Willard P. Dudley, director of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation...said USES offi- 
cials deplored releasing the results of his investi- 
gation [of placement figures at the Cleveland 
office] because the agency’s appropriation was 
pending before the Congress.” 


The author disregards the fact that Mr. Dudley 
retracted his statement on September 10, 1963. 


(The writer is indebted to the Honorable Elmer 
J. Holland’s analysis of “The Great Manpower 
Grab,” in the Congressional Record, October 
3, 1964, pages A 5473-79, and to a fact sheet 
issued by the Department of Labor.) 





Digest is not eager to show that unions meet their re- 
sponsibilities. The Digest’s attitude toward unions 
crops up in its articles on right-to-work laws and the 
role of labor in politics, and in advocacy of applica- 
tion of antitrust laws to unions. In each instance the 
Digest takes the position opposed by the aFL-cio. 

In yet another area of governmental controversy, 
the Digest has published five articles friendly to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities or to 
other Congressional committees investigating Com- 
munist or other radical political activities. No Digest 
article has focused on abuses of the investigatory 
power. As to Senator Joseph McCarthy — one of the 
most controversial men in postwar America —- the 
Digest chose to ignore him altogether. 

Throughout the past two decades, the Digest has 
repeatedly printed articles favorable to the rights, 
potentialities, and accomplishments of American 
Negroes. Yet when it chose to deal with the 1964 
civil-rights bill, it confined itself to two articles from 
U.S. News & World Report, in which its editor, 
David Lawrence, denounced the proposed Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission. The Digest 
carried no defense of the commission. 

Despite its consistent tone, it should not be thought 
that the Digest has been monolithic. It has, in fact, 
printed a number of articles that would please many 
of its critics. It has backed the United Nations on a 
number of occasions, although its support has cooled 
in recent years. It once tended to defend the foreign- 
aid programs. It has consistently fought for conserva- 
tion. It has usually supported antitrust activities. It 
has opposed highway billboards. Individual articles 
have proposed self-government for Washington, D.C.., 
statehood for Alaska, and repeal of the Connally 
Amendment restricting American participation in 
the World Court. The Digest has supported reappor- 
tionment and has defended civilian control cf the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Stuart Chase was given space 
to attack the concept of guilt by association. Censor- 
ship has been opposed and the First Amendment 
praised. And the Digest has even opened its pages to 
pleas for higher salaries for federal officials and mili- 
tary personnel, more spending on national parks, and 
federal aid for improving prenatal care. 

Reading the Digest for 1945 and early 1946, one is 
struck by the difference between its tone in those years 
and its attitudes today. Considering current editorial 
policy, it seems almost incredible that the Digest 
should have condensed Henry A. Wallace’s postwar 
tract, 60 Million Jobs, in which he spoke out for farm 
supports, increased minimum wages, extended sucial 
security and health insurance, housing and hospital- 
construction programs, Tva-like river developments, 


and a federal full-employment program. Other arti- 
cles in that era praised governmental planning in 
Britain and lauded the vigor and reforms of the 
British Labor Party. At least five articles or book con- 
densations between November, 1945, and May, i946, 
urged the United States toward world government. 

But the Digest repented with a vengeance, aid the 
change is evident not only in domestic policy but in 
its adoption of a “hard line” foreign policy. For years 
its favorite writer on international affairs was Wil- 
liam Bullitt, former ambassador to Russia and France, 
whose once favorable attitude toward Russia eventu- 
ally shifted to belligerence. His latest Digest articles 
urged the United States to bomb strategic locations 
in China and to support a Chiang Kai-shek attack 
on the Chinese mainland. 

Since 1961, the Digest has taken an ever tougher 
line. In 1964, the Digest published such articles as 
Richard Nixon’s “Needed in Vietnam: The Will to 
Win”; Senator Lausche’s attack on the State Depart- 
ment, mentioned before; Allen Drury’s “The Dan- 
gerous Game of Let’s Pretend,” in which he charges 
the United States government with timidity and says 
it is “fantastic that we should so consistently argue 
ourselves out of the unflinching firmness which may 
well be our salvation.” 

In November, 1964, the Digest published a long 
piece by Mr. Nixon, “Cuba, Castro and John F. 
Kennedy,” which declared that a small group of 
“liberal” White House advisers persistently give ‘“‘in- 
credibly bad advice” that strengthens the enemy, that 
the United States has followed a ‘“weak-kneed for- 
eign policy” in Cuba, that “we have been humiliated, 
frustrated, outguessed and outmaneuvered at every 
turn,” and that we must fight the cold war more 
grimly rather than follow the Kennedy-Johnson 
course. Nixon’s article, reaching 15,000,000 readers 
about a week before the 1964 election, backed Sena- 
tor Goldwater’s foreign policy proposals almost to the 
letter. (The senator must also have been pleased with 
two other major pieces in the same issue by Walter 
Judd, keynote speaker at the Republican convention 
in 1960, that faithfully and eloquently expounded 
Goldwater views on domestic and foreign policy.) 

Senator Goldwater was not the first Republican 
candidate to receive timely support in the Digest. 
Richard Nixon has been given royal treatment. In 
October, 1952, the magazine printed “I Say He’s a 
Wonderful Guy,” by Pat Ryan Nixon. The following 
issue, distributed just before the election, carried a 
long interview with Mr. Nixon about the Hiss case. 
During his tenure as Vice President, Mr. Nixon 
wrote about his Latin American travels for the Digest. 
Later, when he was fighting for his political life in the 
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gubernatorial campaign in California in 1962, the 
Digest published three long installments from his 
book, Six Crises. 

General Eisenhower, too, has fared well in the 
Digest. Before 1952, the magazine carried five arti- 
cles friendly to or written by the general; in 1952, 
four more appeared (there were none about Adlai 
Stevenson in that year). During the Eisenhower 
terms, fifty-eight articles extolling the President or 
members of his cabinet, were written by members 
of his administration, or otherwise depicted the ad- 
ministration favorably. (The lead article in January, 
1956, was entitled, “Run Again, Ike.” ) 

In the same years, eighteen articles could be termed 
critical of administration policies or performance, 
with the bulk of these centering on defense or foreign 
aid. Even these articles were general, rather than spe- 
cific criticisms of the administration. 

How did the Truman administration fare? During 
his seven years and seven months, the Digest carried 
friendly articles about Mr. Truman only in his first 
year—in June, 1945, and in March, 1946. After the 
1948 election, the Digest mounted continual attacks 
on the administration’s farm program, its health plan, 
its public-power policies, its extravagance, its rela- 
tions with business, its trend toward socialism, and its 
corruption. On the last-named, the Digest carried 
eight articles from 1950 to 1952, the last being Henry 
J. Taylor’s “Was Corruption As Bad Under Hard- 
ing?” Mr. Taylor’s answer: “No.” 

During President Truman’s last four years, forty- 
four articles could properly be labeled critical of the 
administration, and only fourteen friendly. The 
friendly pieces were primarily personality sketches of 
such prominent government figures as Philip Jessup, 
Paul Hoffman, Matthew Ridgway, Robert Lovett, 
and Stuart Symington. (In his 1945 analysis of the 
magazine, Little Wonder, John Bainbridge estimated 
that Digest articles in the Franklin Roosevelt era 
had run 3 to 1 against the administration. ) 

The Kennedy administration was treated some- 
what more gently, although President Kennedy’s 
domestic policies received a steady pummeling — 
partly from General Eisenhower, writing for the 
Digest as an elder statesman. Moreover, the failure 
at the Bay of Pigs was followed by a series of articles 
critical not only of that fiasco but of other administra- 
tion foreign policies as well. After Lyndon B. John- 
son assumed the presidency, the Digest republished 
an earlier article by Mr. Johnson offering non-contro- 
versial principles, and carried a friendly appraisal of 
him by Stewart Alsop. These were the only articles 
(through November, 1964) friendly to his adminis- 
tration. In the same period, twenty-three were 
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published that could be called unfriendly to policies 
advocated by or executed by the administration. 

It is not suggested here that there is something rep- 
rehensible about being a Republican journal. Every 
magazine has a right to follow its own editorial pref- 
erences. The preceding evidence was presented only 
to establish beyond cavil that the Digest is stanchly 
Republican —a fact that readers and educators 
have a right to know. 

Almost half a million copies of the Digest are used 
regularly in United States classrooms, mostly second- 
ary schools. On two occasions in the 1940’s the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English appointed 
committees to evaluate the suitability of the Digest 
for classroom use. Twice the committees recommend- 
ed against the Digest and twice the recommené€ation 
was rejected on ground that the reports lacked ob- 
jectivity and documentation. 

The record of the Digest in the postwar years 
would certainly offer the council, it would seem, good 
reason to reconsider its decision. However, if the 
Digest is to continue being used in the classroom, 
teachers at least owe it to their students to warn 
them of its bias, its partisanship, and the dubious 
character of its reporting on the Washington scene. 

An historian, Dixon Wecter, wrote in 1944 that 
compared with many of his competitors DeWitt 
Wallace “has shown considerable restraint, fair taste, 
and good intentions, with a not unwholesome effect 
on American life.” In many respects, this judgment 
may still be valid. Perhaps the typical Digest reader 
is exposed to more worthwhile literature than would 
be the case if the Digest were not on the scene. After 
all, it has published many writers one might not ordi- 
narily associate with the Digest: in recent issues, it 
has had such contributors as Marya Mannes, Robert 
Heilbroner, John F. Kennedy, John Steinbeck, Bar- 
bara Ward, John Fischer. And it helps youngsters 


develop reading habits — a service of no mean im- 





portance. 

It is a pity, though, that a magazine that in so 
many respects has demonstrated its ability to meet 
the tastes and needs of millions of Americans should 
have its usefulness so seriously impaired by editing so 
obsessed with the wickedness of Washington under 
Democrats that it countenances or encourages shod- 
dy and politically biased reporting. 

It is unfortunate moreover that the Digest cannot 
bring itself to permit competent spokesmen to con- 
duct regular, spirited debates in its pages on contro- 
versial public issues. A magazine that takes pride 
in its educational role, and in its widespread use by 
schools, should not be averse to playing host to 
diversity. 


Television: 
the local picture 


This is the fourth installment of appraisals of the 
news and public-affairs presentations of major tele- 
vision stations, written by television editors and other 
qualified professionals. 


Earnest, not inspired 


WRC-TV, Washington (NBC). Licensee: National Broad- 
casting Company. 


Local news performance on wRc-Tv may be sum- 
med up as earnest and adequate, but hardly dis- 
stinguished or even enterprising. It is certainly not 
to be compared to the network performance of the 
station’s parent company, NBC. 

Editorials: None. 

Objectivity: Scrupulously maintained. 

Coverage: In amount of time, good. In quality, 
adequate. Notable deficiency in week-end coverage. 

A strict demarcation line is maintained between 
reporters and commercials. There are no sensational- 
ized lead-ins to the news programs. The station’s 
approach to news coverage is traditional and com- 
partmentalized, with different reporters handling 
different aspects of the news. 

A typical weekday: Two five-minute local news 
reports are read during the “Today” show. In the 
evening, the “Huntley-Brinkley Report” is preceded 
by a 15-minute news, weather, and sports prograin, 
and is followed by a half-hour program featuring 
local news. The first 15-minute show is more or less 
a billboard for the hour that follows. 

The late-night news is a half-hour roundup be- 
ginning at 11. It includes a “Situation Report,” in 
which wrc (whose news department overlaps the 
network’s) borrows NBC correspondents for an essay 
(never illustrated) on a major story. 

Typical week end: Saturday news is covered by a 
15-minute program following the evening network 
news; there is another 15-minute program at 11. On 
Sundays, the only local news effort is a 10-minute 
breathless wrapup at 11. 

Public affairs: Weak. The station has undertaken 
excellent projects in the past, including a series 


calling for action to cleanse the Potomac of pollution. 
Most recently, it offered a documentary on the 
passing of Griffith Stadium, former home of the 
Washington Senators. In the week of November 9-15, 
however, the public-affairs performance was res- 
tricted to the usual Sunday panel-talk-discussion 
shows. “University Colloquium,” presented in con- 
junction with the area universities, is the most am- 
bitious, but the schools, handicapped by scanty 
budgets and something less than an understanding 
of the medium, simply fill time. One other public- 
affairs show, “A Moment With,’ turns over the 
screen to Washington VIPs. The caliber varies acutely 
with the ability of the guests to command an audi- 
ence. Few can. 

Politics: The station’s performance during the 
campaign was a step behind its two major Washing- 
ton rivals. It consisted mainly of panel shows and 
interviews in the Sunday lineup and daily quotations 
(pro and con) on the leading political story —a 
“get-by” job. 

BERNIE HARRISON 


Television editor 
The Evening Star 


Just a bystander 


WNEW-TV, New York (independent). Licensee: Metro- 
media, Inc. 


In the news arena of New York City, station 
WNEW-TV is little more than a bystander on the fringe 
of a raging battle for journalistic supremacy among 
the three flagship stations of the major networks. 

Confronted by overpowering competition in both 
manpower and resources, the station reflects no more 
than a token regard for the informational respon- 
sibilities of television. Its weekday schedule includes 
an average of six daily newscasts, ranging from five 
to ten minutes and separated by interludes of as long 
as eight hours. On week-ends, there is seldom more 
than a scattering of headline summaries. On Satur- 
days in particular, barring a major development 
necessitating periodic bulletins, wNEW-TV may some- 
times provide total refuge from the present-time 
realities of the outside world. 

The station makes no spot newsfilm of its own. A 
three-man staff assembles the newscasts from the 
services (news, film, and slide) of United Press In- 
ternational. The reports are delivered by off-camera 
announcers in commercially professional tones. There 
is no suggestion of bias amid the brevity. 

In the area of public-affairs programming, the 
station’s record is somewhat more impressive. On 
Sunday nights, it produces a half-hour program, 
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“Community Dialogue,” which consists largely of 
filmed interviews with local officials and citizens on 
current issues. 

Two other Sunday night public-affairs programs 
carried by the station are “Opinion in the Capitol,” 
a Washington-based political interview program, and 
“Under ‘Discussion,” a panel-discussion show. Both 
programs are supplied by wNEWw-Tv’s parent body, 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Television, which is a 
subsidiary of Metromedia, Inc., a sprawling corp- 
orate complex. 

In the week monitored, the Sunday night public- 
affairs programs were pre-empted for a three-hour 
presentation of a British Broadcasting Corporation 
production of “Hamlet.” The “Community Dia- 
logue” program covers in other weeks such diverse 
subject matter as youth problems and metropolitan 
planning. “Under Discussion” deals with a wide 
realm of social and cultural topics. In addition, the 
station is carrying the Bsc documentary series on 
World War I and the syndicated memoirs of former 
President Truman. 

BOB WILLIAMS 


Television columnist 
New York Post 


Television’s tabloid 


KTLA-TV, Los Angeles (independent). Licensee: Golden 
West Broadcasters (Gene Autry). 


This is an interestingly different, even superior 
news operation on a definitely inferior station of the 
cartoon-show, re-run, wrestling, and polka-parade 
variety. Unfortunately, the timing of the half-hour 
newscasts may prevent many potential viewers from 
tuning in. The early evening newscast at 5:30 is a 
half hour earlier than the other stations and the 
10:30 show falls in the middle of network time. 

If you can compare television and newspapers, 
then KTLa’s‘*Newscene” is an unabashed tabloid with 
no pretensions of being a Times (New York or Los 
Angeles). A preponderance of air time is allotted to 
local news, much of it of the human interest, “‘side- 
bar” variety. The news director, Stan Chambers, is 
insistent that “a Tv audience should see the news, 
not be read to.” To this end his staff goes to great 
lengths. People are interviewed away from press con- 
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ferences in settings with more visual life. For spot 


stories, a news source such as a policeman or fire 
chief, rather than a reporter, is put on the air. The 
viewer has the rewrite man’s traditional job of re- 
constructing the facts into a coherent story. 

The station’s newsgathering facilities are extensive. 
One “telecopter” and one “telemobile” operate all 
day Monday through Friday (no regularly scheduled 
news broadcasts Saturday and Sunday), with three 
other remote units available when needed. There is a 
staff of 18. The news director and one other man do 
the newscasting live in the news room in front of a 
battery of monitors, which provide working contact 
with live units in the field. 

During the week of November 9-15, bad weather 
and flooding of some residential areas created a ma- 
jor story. It was covered with excellent camera work 

- not matched by the caliber of the verbal reporting. 
There was an exclusive interview with two Los An- 
geles members of Congress (Bell and Roosevelt) in 
which both admitted for the first time that they might 
be thinking of running for mayor. National and inter- 


national news were given a barely adequate once-over 
with brief stories backed by stills. 

The KTLA news department has the freedom and 
responsibility to cut into the station schedule any time 


when news warrants it. Thus KTLA had live coverage 
last year of the bursting of the Baldwin Hills Dam, 
as well as of the Bel Air fire three years ago. 

The news format, as well as the high caliber of the 
staff, precludes editorializing in news presentation, 
and the station does not present any set editorials. 
The news department puts on occasional documen- 
taries, but none were seen during the week monitored. 


ANNE STERN BERKOVITZ 
Los Angeles 


Solid and stable 


WBEN-TV, Buffalo (CBS). Licensee: WBEN Incorporated 
(Buffalo Evening News). 


With its radio counterpart, WBEN-TV joins the 
Buffalo Evening News in a communication complex 
of wide coverage and considerable influence in the 
western New York area. 

The station has a well-earned reputation for accu- 
racy and responsibility. Although the newspaper to 
which it belongs is unabashedly and consistently Re- 
publican in its political views, WBEN-TV is meticu- 
lously fair during political campaigns. 

The station is on the air from 7:30 a.m. to about 
1 a.m. each day. It offers 15 minutes of news — local 





and national — at noon every day except Saturday; 
a 15-minute local-national block, including weather 
and sports, at 6:15 each week night preceding the 
cBs news; and an 11 p.m. segment of about 20 
minutes (including commercials) each night. 

In a week monitored from November 9 to 15 in- 
clusive, WBEN-Tv devoted about 60 per cent of its 
news time to local items. It usually offers more local 
film than its two competitors, which do not have 
noon news segments. 

The station’s newsgathering facilities, cameramen, 
and news writers are solid and dependable. It em- 
ploys the large staff of the Evening News whenever 
needed to augment its own coverage. It has no on- 
the-air news personalities. Instead, it employs the two 
sportscasters in news-reading roles. 

Without question, WBEN-TV meets generally ac- 
cepted criteria of good television news practice. It is 
short on local public-affairs broadcasts, but less de- 
ficient in this respect than its two competitors. 

It does have a discussion program, now of many 
years’ duration, each Saturday night. It is produced 
in co-operation with the State University at Buffalo. 
For years, the station has also done live remote tele- 
casts of local church services. 

The station does not editorialize, but carries a brief 
analysis of public affairs after the noon news twice 
weekly. On this segment, the station employs experts 
to talk on subjects touching their specialties. 


JACK ALLEN 
Television editor 
Buffalo Courier-Express 


Crowded news 


WFAA-TV, Dallas-Fort Worth (ABC). Licensee: A. H. Belo 
Corporation (Dallas Morning News). 


The viewer of news originated by wFAa-TV is ade- 
quately served, unless he happens to be curious about 
what’s going on in the outside world. Scant attention 
to state, national, and international news is the most 
obvious weakness in the station’s coverage. 

Although there are headline summaries at 1:25 
p.m. and 1:30 a.m., the station’s effort is concen- 
trated in two half-hour evening slots —at 6 and 
10 p.m. Weather and sports take up five minutes each 
in both programs, and another five minutes of the 
late show is devoted to man-in-the-street interviews. 

With each segment individually sponsored and 
loaded to the limit with commercials — introduced 
but not delivered by the reporters — there is hardly 
time for comprehensive coverage, even on the local 
level — especially considering that “local” for this 


Name game 


Station WPIX, New York, advertised 
as shown at left on November 10, 
1964. A few hours before broadcast 
en time, someone began to wonder. 
ANTHONY The outcome was revealed the next 
ed day in Richard K. Doan’s column in 


MITCH the Herald Tribune (below). 
ta As 


DAVID Susskind’s Guest 


i Outraged WPIX (Channel 
DOROTHY 11) officials in midday yester- 
KILGALLEN day yanked promotional an- 
Nd aha nouncements from the air 
saying Elizabeth Tayler would 
be a “special guest” on David 
Susskind’s “Hot Line” show 
on the station last night. 
The action was taken, Hen- 
drik Booream, program 4i- 
rector, said, after WPIX 
learned from the Susskind 
office that the advertised 
“Elizabeth Taylor” was not 
the film star, but a New York 
girl by the same name. 
Susskind ran ads in the 
New York Times and several 


11:15 


TONIGHT 


1c) 
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Special Guest 
ELIZABETH 


station takes in two large and quite distinct metro- 


politan centers and a burgeoning “‘mid-cities” area. 

Although coverage is often superficial and not 
very aggressive, the basic local news — government, 
courts, crime and violence —— is competently handled. 
Generally, copy is so tightly written there is no room 
to slant the news even if the station were so inclined. 
I have seen no indication of stories — including 
politics — being played anything but straight, except 
for an occasional lapse into civic boosterism. 

News other than local is carried in a five-minute 
summary at the end of the 6 p.m. news period and in 
the 10 p.m. edition mixed with the local. Local news 
almost always takes precedence. 

The network broadcasts non-local news, of course, 
but it is inconveniently scheduled. The asc late-news 
roundup once was carried immediately after the 
local half-hour. When the network’s “Les Crane 
Show” started last fall, the station moved the net- 
work news to 12:30 a.m., too late for most viewers. 
There is one other network news show — at the too- 
early hour of 5:15 p.m. 

During the week of monitoring, there were no 
locally produced public-affairs programs. A one- 
hour WFAA commemorative documentary was carried 
on November 22. 


JERRY COFFEY 
Television editor 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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Arrived: In Vicksburg, Mississippi, a newspaper for the 
Negro community, the Vicksburg Citizens’ Appeal. 
The other newspaper in Vicksburg is the evening and 
Sunday Vicksburg Post. In March, 1964, the Post 
was boycotted by Negroes because it refused to refer 
to Negroes as Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Shortly thereafter, 
the Post began to use courtesy titles, but all news 
about Vicksburg Negroes was still confined to a 
weekly column called “Among Colored Folks.” Many 
Negroes felt, too, that the newspaper had ignored 
news of burning and bombing of Negro property and 
beatings of Negroes by whites. 

The Citizens’ Appeal, a tabloid, was introduced 
August 22, 1964—a preliminary issue produced by 
white and Negro volunteers and paid for by contri- 
butions. Columns were donated by Ralph McGill and 
Jackie Robinson. A local Negro teacher, Mrs. Aaron 
Shirley, became editor. Some of the reporters were 
local Negroes, others were visiting civil rights work- 
ers spending the summer in Mississippi with the 
Council of Federated Organizations. 

Volume I, Number 1, was applauded by local 
Negro leaders, but regular publication had to await 



































































































































Second issue of Citizens’ Appeal, October 17 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 





more funds. By mid-October a staff had been assem- 
bled, some advertising had been sold, and enough 
money had been collected to bring out another issue. 
Printing arrangements were made with an offset 
printer in New Orleans. There was no near-by printer 
who was, in the words of one of the founders, “rela- 
tively inexpensive and dependable enough and liberal 
enough to print our paper.” 

Editorial offices were set up in two rooms under- 
neath a private house, but the address was not made 
public. All mail was received at a Post Office box. 
Several issues of the new tabloid have carried illus- 
trated reports of bombed or burned churches, schools, 
or homes in the Negro community. The lead story 
in the second issue reported the bombing of a coro 
office, library, and “freedom school.” A front-page 
editorial told of another bombing, at a house where 
several coro workers were living. 

“Those who are afraid to risk their safety forget 
tnat they have no real safety to risk,” the editorial 
said. “If we are going to be beaten and bombed any- 
way because we are black, why not at least be beaten 
and bombed because we are doing something for our 
race?” 

Regular bi-weekly publication of the Citizens’ 
Appeal began November 2 and continued every other 
Friday. It was sold by paperboys in the Negro sections 
of Vicksburg and was on sale in some Negro barber 
shops and cafes. 

The publishers’ financial aims are modest. They 
estimate that they could break even by selling $50 
worth of advertising in each issue and selling 2,000 
copies at 10 cents a copy. 

The editorial aims, also modestly stated, are more 
ambitious. “The Citizens’ Appeal was conceived,” an 
editor explained, ‘“‘as a newspaper which would com- 
bine the coverage of civil rights news with the cover- 
age of community news. The idea is, we feel, a good 
one, and particularly important in Mississippi. Names 
are printed and incidents reported that never were 
out in the open before. It is obviously risky for many 
people, but we feel that risks must be run in the slow, 
painful process of opening up the closed society of 
Mississippi.” 


Arrived: A lively, liberal new weekly newspaper, The 
National Catholic Reporter, owned and edited by 
laymen. The first issue, published October 28, 1964, 
went to 11,200 paid subscribers. The editors expected 
the subscription list to reach 20,000 by the end of 
February, 1965. 

The Reporter makes striking use of photographs 
and clean typography in a six-column page layout. 
The tone is set by a bright orange streamer across 
the top of the front page, on which the logotype 
appears in black and white. 

Readers of the first issue found on the front page 
a report in depth on Negroes leaving Catholicism, 











an interview with a Jesuit sociologist on birth control 
pills, a report on the Ecumenical Council, and a 
story explaining the new vernacular mass. Inside, 
readers found features and columns by liberal and 
conservative Catholics, a cartoon by Jules Feiffer, and 
a discussion of Ralph Ginzburg’s controversial Fact 
magazine. The Reporter also has a Protestant col- 
umnist, the Reverend Martin Marty, and is looking 
for a Jewish columnist. 

The editor is Robert G. Hoyt, founder of a dio- 
cesan newspaper, The Catholic Reporter of Kansas 
City. Michael Green, managing editor of the diocesan 
Reporter, is publisher of the new national newspaper. 


Transferred: After a year of battling rumors that it 
was near death, Show magazine was sold November 
30, 1964, by Hartford Publications, Inc., to American 
Theater Press, publisher of the Playbill theater pro- 
grams. Gilman Kraft, now publisher of both Show 
and Playbill, said he hoped his 1ew magazine would 
become a “tastemaker.” A new format, beginning 
with the February issue, will include a removable 
plastic-coated recording. 

From the time it was founded in 1961 by Hunting- 
ton Hartford, the handsome “magazine of the arts” 
lost money. In 1962, Show absorbed two other new 
magazines, Hugh Hefner’s Show Business Illustrated 
and USA-1, a monthly news magazine. Circulation 
climbed to 200,000, but Show stayed in the red. 

Last summer, Show faltered and skipped a July 
issue. Mr. Hartford stepped in as editor, cut the staff 
from seventy to thirty-five, and put the magazine 
back on the stands in August. 

The magazine’s creditors received notice on Nov- 
ember 19 that Show would be sold. The new owner 
paid $30,000 for “selected assets” of the magazine. 


Fallout 


Early in October, United Press International 
distributed a photograph of two United States 
physicists who were supposed to have defected to 
Communist China. A French weekly was cited as 
the source. The report proved to be wrong, and UPI 
sent out a ‘‘kill’’ order. But on October 22, not long 
after Communist China’s first atomic explosion, 
UPI sent out a background story from London in- 
volving the same physicists: 


London (UPI) — Scientist 
trained in France and the United 
States are believed to have mas 
terminded Communist China's 
nuclear development that le 
to last week’s atomic explosion 
in Sinkiang Province. 


Dn. Wier, Bsevrsh 













who were once American citi- 
zens are cited in this context. 
They are Chen Ning-yang and 
Tsung Tan-li, who won the No- 
bel Prize before returning to 


The amount of another payment, to be made six 




























months later, was not specified but was not to ex- 
ceed $30,000. Hartford Publications retained debts 


amounting to more than six million dollars. 


Departed: After six years of publication, Suburbia- 
Today, with its December issue. The monthly maga- 
zine, distributed by 236 suburban newspapers, was 
losing money. Leonard S. Davidow, publisher, said 
that subscribing newspapers had asked for more 
frequent issues — 26 or 52 a year. He said he felt 
that increasing the number of issues would simply 
cause the magazine to lose more money. ““We decided 
to drop the whole thing,” he said, “rather than get 
into it further.” 


Blacked out: Pay television in California. On Election 
Day, Californians voted overwhelmingly against the 
idea of paying to watch television. The following 
week, Sylvester Weaver’s Subscription Television, 
Inc., shut down. It had gone on the air in July, 
broadcasting opera, lectures, plays and baseball 
games to more than 6,000 subscribers in the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco areas. Opponents launched 
a vigorous advertising campaign against the plan and 
petitioned to have a proposition appear on the elec- 
tion ballot banning pay television in California. 
Weaver charged that the proposition was “unconsti- 
tutional and a violation of the First Amendment.” 
He plans to seek redress through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Department of Justice, 
and Congress. Weaver has not given up the idea of 
making pay television work. In December, he moved 
stv offices to New York. 


U.S. News & World Report for November 2 based 
a short item on the same information. 

Both Nobel prize-winners are naturalized citizens 
who have not set foot in China since coming to the 
United States before World War II. Dr. Tsung-Dao 
Lee (identified by UPI as Tsung Tan-li) is at Colum- 
bia University. Dr. Chen Ning Yang is at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies in Princeton, New Jersey. 

This time, informed of the error, UPI sent out the 
following (as printed in U.S. News): 










“Two Nobel-Prize-winning scientists 
now working in the U.S. are baffled by 
a rumor that they participated in the 
development of the Chinese nuclear pro- 
gram. 

“Such reports have been published pe- 
riodically, although the scientists—Dr. 
Chen Ning Yang and Dr. Tsung-Dao Lee 
—have been in the U. S. for years. 

“Dr. Lee is now at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Dr. Yang is at the Princeton, 
N. J., Institute for Advanced Study. 

“The two won the Nobel Prize for 
physics in 1957. Both are naturalized 
Americans.” 
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DANIEL J. 
LEAB 


“Gentlemen may cry, Peace! peace! —but there is 
no peace...” Patrick Henry’s cry of 1775 has become 
the theme of the “cold war comics” today. 

What are cold war comics? In American news- 
papers, they are strips whose central characters at 
one time or another participate in the cold war, 
usually by fighting, at home or abroad, against one 
Communist menace or another. Some of these strips 
also serve as propaganda for the armed forces. 

This does not mean that they are monolithic. In 
fact, on occasion, quite the contrary is true. Captain 
Easy has battled homegrown xenophobes who 
bombed schools and dynamited synagogues, while 
Steve Canyon, in the face of the aroused populace 
of an American town, has defended the right of 
peace marchers to demonstrate at an ICBM base. 

Despite these individual instances, on the whole 
the cold war comics are defending and promoting 
an American point of view that is jingoistic, often 
highly belligerent, and meant to be taken seriously. 

The strips are usually extremely realistic in detail, 
no matter how far-fetched the plot. What could be 
more unbelievable than a story line which has the 
father of Terry Lee’s beloved turning up in the 
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Soviet Union and blackmailing Nikita Khrushchev 
by claiming to have a copy of Stalin’s political testa- 
ment? Yet the tale is made almost credible by panels 
which are Brueghel-like in their naturalistic detail 
of the Kremlin and its rulers. 

Cold-war comics can be divided into two groups. 
One is those whose central characters are cold-war 
warriors, whether they be freelance like Johnny 
Hazard (a charter pilot) or members of the armed 
forces like Captain Dan Flagg, usmc. This group 
represents the survivors of the spate of action and 
adventure strips that flourished in the 1930’s and 
1940’s. With a few exceptions these strips declined 
in the 1950’s. However, some of them found a new 
lease on life by hitching their plots to the cold war. 
Battling America’s enemies was nothing new for 
comic strip heroes, but whereas in the past (at least 
in peacetime) Don Winslow and Secret Agent X-9 
and their contemporaries had fought the represen- 
tatives of an“un-named foreign power,” now Smilin’ 
Jack and Buz Sawyer fight specific foes in the Com- 
munist world. 

These foes are as up-to-date as the headlines of 
the newspapers in which the strip appears: Smilin’ 
Jack breaks up a ring of Cuban smugglers who had 
been bringing dope into the United States from be- 
hind the “castor oil curtain.” Buz Sawyer is instru- 
mental in stopping a Zengakuran march against a 
U.S. naval base in Japan. 

Even when the story lines move away from the 
cold war the illustrators still offer a high public- 
affairs content. Steve Canyon returns to Washington 
for reassignment and learns about the new space 
orientation of the Air Force; Captain Easy discusses 
the state of the American economy with his employer, 
the head of McKee industries; Terry Lee’s ward re- 
turns to the United States from Asia to obtain an 
education and is enrolled in the Air Force Academy. 

It is not difficult to understand why the illustrators 
of the strips in this group, especially those whose 
central characters are enrolled in some branch of the 
armed forces, receive excellent co-operation from 
some of the personnel of government defense agencies. 

The second group of cold-war comics differs from 
the first not in outlook but in presentation. Usually 
the situations in these strips, although often not re- 
mote from either violence or contemporary life, are 
removed from current political events. Yet occasion- 
ally a political point of view is eased into the sur- 
roundings that the illustrators have created. The 
insidiousness of this material is that a hard-line view 
of the cold war becomes a part of everyday life in 
the comics. 





ON SECOND THOUGHT, 
COMMANDER, I'LL HAVE 
TO FALL BACK ON AN 
OLD AMERICAN TRADITION 
— THAT I’M INNOCENT 
UNTIL PROVEN GUILTY / 


HOW UNFORTUNATE FOR 

YOU THAT WE JO NOT OBSERVE 

YOUR OUTMODEZ AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS / 


Fi CONTINUED... 


King Features Syndicate 1958 


Johnny Hazard finds out about Soviet law from a Russian naval commander 


Enough comic strips follow this line to make it 
worth noting. In attempting to circumvent red tape 
while hurrying to join Mary Perkins, her husband 
Pete Fletcher is detained by Communist guards for 
having illegally crossed the frontier. Subsequent 
events cause Mary to reflect that it is impossible 
“not {to} worry...with Pete interned...and he 
probably had his cameras... they’ve held people for 
years with less reason than that.” Kerry Drake, while 
on vacation in Florida, becomes involved with a 
group headed by a bearded, cigar-smoking individual 
dressed in c1 fatigues who is planning a phony inva- 
sion of a Caribbean island in order to arouse anti- 
American feeling. The Saint finds that his competi- 
tors in a treasure hunt are Eastern European Com- 
munists who had once been ardent Nazis. 

Comment in the comics about the American estab- 
lishment and its domestic and international policies 
is not limited to these strips. Lil’ Abner, Pogo and 
their like are frequently as topical as any of the cold- 
war comics. But in toto they are not as consistently 


propagandistic; there is editorializing but not con- 
tinuous sermonizing. B.C. may comment ironically, 
even acidly sometimes, about the foibles of our time, 
but there is no likelihood in that strip of a state - 
ment suchas that by a character in Terry and the 
Pirates that “the only good Red is a dead Red.” 

In the past many American comics have been 
bellicose, but rarely did they comment so recogniz- 
ably on the international scene. 

One must ask whether the cold-war comics, di- 
rected at the least sophisticated part of the audience, 
and offering glib solutions to world problems and 
caricatures of contemporary personalities both East 
and West, do not actually do harm. A newspaper 
presents itself as a reporter of fact; these comic strips 
are misrepresentations of actuality. The cold-war 
comics raise questions of journalistic responsibility 
for newspapers and their editors. 


The illustrations were selected from a survey of s*x 
New York newspapers from 1957 through 1963. 
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AS A REPRESENTATIVE’ OF SATELLOVIA, JE TLL TAKE CARE OF YOU 
WE PROTEST THIS CODDLING OF 
THE CAPITALIST AMERICANS -- THAT | TWO LATER...BUT IN THE 


DRESS WAS INVENTED BY US a ll MEANTIME, GET THAT 


© YEARS AGO-: WE ARE Le 
EN Bt Mr) | WOMAN ae am 
ADING EXPOSITION ye A 












Chicago Tribune 1962 
Chicago Tribune 1950 


Winnie Winkle shows development of ‘‘actuality’”’ in cold-war comics. When Winnie Winkle 
went to Paris in 1950, her antagonist was a fictional ‘‘Satellovian’’ whose actions resembled 
those of a Soviet delegate to the U.N. In 1962 she went to Moscow as part of a cultural 
exchange program and proved annoying to an unmistakably identified Kremlin ruler 


SET FREE, DAN FLAGG NOTES THAT MANY CHANGES HAVE COME [be 
DAN FLAGG TO CUBA SINCE NS LAST WetT MU PRE-CROTRO Owe. w ies IaoY 


uit) eT eee To HE SEES... "RUSSIAN TANKS 


XS RMON ALS 2 

7A STEADY STREAM OF RADIO A ‘ re 

(| ANO TV PROPAGANDA... ATES aie OV ate: ee Ke & Ns a pen UY STREETS. 
 / pa 


fa? : eee yy oe  ! 7 
Ragen oy pe 
woe aril Ap zy — 
rae 


a V ... POLITICAL 
POSTERS PLASTERED 
ALL OVER HAVANA... ek 





McNaught Syndicate 1963 


Cold-war comics comment freely on contemporary history. Dan Flagg (above) reported the 
scene in Cuba; Captain Easy (below) summarized the U-2 incident of 1960 within weeks 


THESE U-2'S | SEEMS WCREDIBLE| | NO OTHER PLANE.CAN APPROACH IT,PAL! FOR FOUR 
WERE USED THAT ANY PLANE a —_ ager et aaa TRIEO W VAIN. TO 
i ent Bowensto's bown 


BACK TO WORK [& 
IN TH STATES A. 


NEA 1960 
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SO 1 REALIZE, COMRADE. Bul WHEN THE PARTY 
1S ENDANGERED, THERE ISNO ROOM FOR 
But TWAT'S JUST IT! BOURGEOIS SENTIMENT... yOu WiLL CARRY 
WE WERE FRIENDS. OUT YOUR ASSIGNMENT. DO YOU UNDERSTAND? 
QL TWAT IAM, MY 7 
POSITION In THE 





King Features Syndicate 1958 


Comic strip readers meet ‘‘the enemy”’ as the artist sees him — unsentimental and cruel 
in Buz Sawyer (above); arrogant and inhuman in Terry and Big Ben Bolt (below) 


AFTER US, HERR DOCTOR. I REMIND YOUWE;, | 
NOT YOU GERMANS, ARE NOW THE MASTER 
“i ¢:| WHO ARENOT PERMITTED 


IS ONE OF THESE,» 





King Features Syndicate 1959 


GECRET WEAPONS HAVE 
THEIR PLACE. BUT I ANNIE, 
AM OLD-FASHIONED! | DON’T 


BELIEVE IN ING MY 
DEFENSE SECEETO 


“ats ice SO ' rie As always, Little Orphan Annie’s 
kindly acquaintances leave no room 
for doubt about their views 


News Syndicate 1959 
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THE “HYPODERMIC” WAR IS ONE OF THE 










‘THE FLOOD OF NARCOTIC IT FINANCES COUNTLESS COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES THROUGHOUT 





DRUGS FROM RED CHINA THE WORLD. IT PAYS THE UNDERCOVER WORKER WHO MOST SUBTLE ANO VICIOUS WARS IN HISTORY. 
1S NOT A PRIVATE BUSINESS, STUDENT RIOTS, OR WHO INFILTRATES A LABOR UNION OR HIDDEN! LE’ mr < 
GENTLEMEN. IT1S A A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. ITISA AAULTI-AAILLION- 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY DOLLAR BUSINESS, \ 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


DEMORALIZING THE 
\ PEOPLE OF FREE ASIA. 


ate, Ine, 1902. World rights 5 


€ King Features $; ndic 


King Features Syndicate 1962 


(/ BUT IT 1S THE FEAR OF 
COLONEL! AN ENEMY MAXIMUM @ THIS ONE COUNTER-BLOW 
MUST HAVE THIS TOWN WARNING,AN \FROM EACH SITE, PLUS THE 
ZEROED IN ALREADY! ENTIRE BATTERY | STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND. 
COULD FIRE NO ] THAT KEEPS CERTAIN 
MORE THAN | FINGERS OUT OF Our Fig! 
ONE COUNTER-] IF WE EVER HAVE To USE Characters in the cold-war comics are 
MISSILE ! THESE WEAPONS, WE SHALL often placed on the platform by their 
HAVE FAILED OUR MISSION! creators and allowed to lecture the 
; reader. Buz Sawyer (above), Steve 
Canyon (left), and Smilin’ Jack (be- 
low) have become idea salesmen as 
well as heroes 
el As ee) 


| A 
if 
= Field Enterprises 1962 


TODAY WE FAcE | THEY WANT TO 
DESTROY OUR 
I'M HONORED To SPEAK 1 MINOS WITH 





News Syndicate 1958 


%= THIS RUGGED 
ENEMY CAN- > \ TRAINING 
NOT CONQUER YOU'VE JUST 
US BECAUSE 4 FINISHED 


WE HAVE SUCH commie: 


TRAINED MEN THE MEN 
To DEFEND us! FROM THE 


Boys! 


- RYING To 
TO YOU STRONG YOUNG JNDERMINE OUR THE EVIL OF 
JET PILOTS AT AiMERICAN COMMUNISM, 


's YOUR. WAY OF Mi BUT--- 
Ss GRADUATION! Ute Qa 


Ke 
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NERTZ! I'M TIRED 
OF US BEIN’ 


AROUND! IF TROUBLE'S 
COMIN’, LET IT COME! y, 


MEANWHILE, ON A TRAIN RETURNING FROM 
PARIS... 


THEY TALK OF "PATIENCE AND 
DELICACY“! I ALWAYS THOUGHT 
THAT COUNTRIES THAT VIOLATED 
“THE RIGHTS OF A CITIZEN OF 
ANOTHER COUNTRY WERE 





Chicago Tribune 1959 
On Stage offers an editorial in favor of Big-Stick 


Diplomacy through the musings of Mary Perkins, 
whose fiance is held by the Reds 









AMERICA'S NOT E 
Pi] TURKEY, IT'S 


EN a 


Thanksgiving finds Joe Patooka and his friends in a mood far from the spirit of the day 


ONLY EATING 
READY TO 





McNaught Syndicate 1961 


WE'RE STRENGTH TO COUNTER RED 
STRENGTH! WITHOUT US APEMEN THE 5 
SOVIETS WOULD TURN THE FREE WORLD 
INTO SATELLITES WITH A FEW 
TELEPHONE CALLS/ 





Ee ee ee 


News Syndicate 1961 


Eyeball to eyeball, Terry argues down the weak 
voice of compromise, in this case belonging to a 
pretty, titled Englishwoman 


PERIL BELOW! 


By DAN BRIGHAM 
NY. Jourmal-Americas Staff Correspondent 


King Features Syndicate 1960 SoS ee ae Ono ae 


“News” overlaps art. In Buzz Sawyer a Soviet sub- 
marine played hide-and-seek with the U.S. Navy 
for weeks before the story at right appeared in the 
New York Journal-American, January 17, 1960 


—You could have been a sitting duck 
for & Soviet submarine, no matter 
where you lived in the United States— 
if the Navy hadn't done the monu- 
mental job it has done to create hunt- 
er-killer forces like this one to fight 
the menace at sea. 
Latest official estimates of Soviet 
,sub strength, according to “Jane's 
Fighting Ships,” the so-cal'ed “bible” 
of the straterist, ~ Red s 
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The prelevance of error 
The prevelance of error 
The prevalence of errorr 


By WILBUR G. LEWIS 


“After writing and lecturing for years on Johnson, 
Boswell’s biographer, the professor began to suspect 
that many Boswell papers were still in existence.” 

The copy reader’s experienced eye rested for only 
a moment on that sentence. It checked for spelling, 
clarity, and grammar, then sprinted on to the next. 
The story was wire copy from a reputable service. 

Next day the walls crumbled. A high school junior 
called the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle to re- 
port that it was, of course, Boswell who was Johnson’s 
biographer, and he could be so identified in any re- 
liable reference work. 

“Now that you mention it, | remember,” said the 
copy reader when confronted, “but I thought I could 
trust a wire story.” 

The error went into the records as “owing to care- 
less editing.” The rim man was well educated, but 
he was guilty of belief and trust, which at the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle are regarded as deadly virtues. 
They underlie nearly 90 per cent of the paper’s inac- 
curacies, 

For nearly two years the newspaper has been en- 
gaged in the substitution of new and cleaner habits 





Wilbur G. Lewis, city editor of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle for twenty-five years, is now 
assistant to the managing editor in charge of staff 
training and a teacher of journalism at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 
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of doubt, mistrust, and contemptuous suspicion. It is 
part of an operation entitled “A Code of Intolerance,” 
designed not only to reduce errors, but also to improve 
writing. In the last eighteen months detectable sur- 
face inaccuracies have been thinned by 40 per cent. 

Errors, of course, are endemic to a newspaper. They 
cannot be cured, but they can be reduced to minor 
disabilities. Treatment must be constant and intensely 
personal. Only in rare cases can there be mercy. 

Our technique is simple. Each day the paper is 
combed for inaccuracies and lifeless writing. Every 
miscue, with carbon, clipping, and occasionally with 
original copy, is stapled to separate reports from 
writer and editor. The reports are filled out in per- 
sonal confrontation. 

Naturally, the resulting information has helped to 
correlate types of errors, who causes them, and why. 

The first reason is gambling, which does constant 
violence to precision. 

Ignorance of the language or the facts and at- 
tempting to bluster through with inadequate prepa- 
ration press hard for second place. 

The deadliest and most persistent disease we have 
isolated is “kakologic hypnosis,” a gift term from an 
erudite colleague, which translates freely into “fixa- 
tion owing to word habits.” The ailment has a mes- 
meric effect through which reality cannot break. 

An example is “pantomime.” After the fifth or sixth 
time we found it spelled “pantomi-N-e,” we queried 
half a dozen staffers. All but one spelled it with the 
mysterious “n.”” Somewhat similar results emerged in 
‘“apertif” for “aper-I-tif,” “m-O-latto” for “m-U- 
latto,’ and ‘“m-O-mento” for “m-E-mento.” The 


aberration also constantly produces “Bismark” for 
“Bismar-C-k” and “Bri-TT-ania” for “Brita-NN-ia.” 

Most of the damage is committed by those in the 
age group from 22 or 23 to 35 or 36. Well educated 
and kindly (unfortunately often too kindly), they 
infect the entire staff with the sophistry of “live and 
let live.’ Few have been taught to spell. Most are 
only moderately concerned with grammar or verity. 
Much of that can be traced, I believe, to sight-read- 
ing in elementary school years, resulting in reliance 
upon phonetics in shaping words. Much probably is 
owing to increasingly heavy college course loads, 
which, once overcome, leave the former student with 
the feeling that victory has been won and now is the 
time to savor its fruits. 

The society department massacres proper names, 
which is deadly when most of the names are published 
only the traditional thrice in a lifetime. Failure to 
check handouts is the chief cause. Charitable organi- 
zations are notorious for recklessness in spelling and 
providing full facts. And fantastic as it may seem, 
many a prospective bride does not even know how 
to spell her future husband’s name. 

The greatest peril, however, lies not in the surface 
errors, which are easily espied, but in those that lie 
in dark crevices, there to lurk until sighted by. some- 
one “who knows.” Confusion of Boswell and Johnson 
is an example of the type that does the most damage 
to the paper’s personality and authority. Others: 

“Crispus Attucks, the first man to fall in the Battle 
of Lexington,” a reporter wrote. Wrong, a school 
teacher advised us. He was killed in the Boston Mas- 
sacre, five years before. 

The Minneapolis State Fair doesn’t exist. It is the 
Minnesota State Fair in St. Paul. 

Nobody can smell carbon monoxide gas, as a re- 
porter had a householder do. It’s a toxic and non- 
odorous compound. 

Wiener Schnitzel is not usual at a German picnic. 
It is breaded veal cutlet. The writer was conditioned 
by sounds. 

And a scattering of boulders in a creek bed is not 
a “formation.” Yes, said the reporter who wrote it, 
he had once studied geology. He just forgot. 

How much would escape us if we did not make 
our daily examination? As a sample, we have ex- 
tracted from our 200 most recent errors a sheaf of 
30, which in themselves contain the germs that lie 
within the rest. The score: 

Forgetfulness, 1 ; careless factual report, 8; careless 
editing, 9; ignorance of foreign expression, 2; failure 
to check spelling, 10. The figures were unanimous in 
showing some form of negligence. Examples: 

The paper convicted a book seller of violating the 


obscenity code when he had merely appeared in court. 

It reported that the city owed Monroe County 
more than a million dollars; the reverse was true. 

It identified Pierre Salinger as J. D. Salinger, au- 
thor of The Catcher in the Rye. 

In a much shorter period than we care to admit, 
Democrat and Chronicle copyreaders shifted the site 
of a political campaign, wedded a bride to her father- 
in-law, dumped a man into Lake Ontario instead of 
Irondequoit Bay, elected the wrong man village fire 
chief, pushed an engaged girl into wifehood, killed 
a budget when it was increased, and paralyzed a 
man who had suffered only minor injuries. 

Writers confused a witness with the victim in a 
traffic fatality, postponed the Civil War until the 
twentieth century, built a temple two miles from its 
site, quoted a candidate in support of his opponent, 
placed an injured girl in the wrong car, cited Alex- 
ander (instead of Andrew) Hamilton as the defender 
of John Peter Zenger, tossed a Korean War veteran 
into a Japanese prison camp,and summoned James 
P. Mitchell back as Secretary of Labor. 

How does one battle all that? At the Democrat 
and Chronicle we have underpinned our “Code of 
Intolerance” for the staff with a “Code of Morality” 
for guidance. Since behind every error there stands 
a human being, we no longer accept the excuse of 
“human factor.” Everybody involved in an error is 
guilty until proved innocent. 

Every discernible misstep is checked out immedi- 
ately and personally. Notes are ineffective. We hold 
frequent and continuing sermonizing sessions with 
error-prone writers and editors. We harass every vio- 
lator as if he were a felon. 

Beyond that, we are attempting to stir up a religi- 
ous fervor expressed in such virtues as cynical doubt 
and mistrust of every fact on paper. We preach 
against the sins of kindliness, faith, and belief. 

Our sawdust trail is occasionally strewn with obsta- 
cles. Recently a story reported that “Caesar may 
have been the noblest Roman of them all, but it 
remained for a modern Roman with sufficient cour- 
age to ban parking in the main streets of the Eternal 
City.” 

Yes, the writer said, he remembered that even after 
400 years Shakespeare’s Brutus, and not Caesar, still 
held the title of “noblest.” He had been kakologically 
conditioned by the title of the play 

To test such mesmerism we queried eighteen staf- 
fers. Fifteen, some with hesitation, answered ‘“‘Caesar” 
to the question. One, probably sensing a trap, said 
“Antony.” Only two, one of them after prolonged 
thought, answered correctly. 

Quod erat demonstrandum! 
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View from the 18th floor 


PERSONAL FILE: An autobiography by Paul C. Smith. 
470 pages. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. $6.95. 


For those of us who went through it, the suspension 
of Collier's eight years ago and the accompanying 
overnight disintegration of its corporate structure 
was a shattering experience. 

It was not simply that the ax fell a few days before 
Christmas, in the particularly brutal form of tele- 
grams telling the employees, many of whom had spent 
whole careers with the company, not to report for 
work on Monday. There was also the irony that the 
chicken-hearted account executives on Madison 
Avenue fled to such seeming snug harbors as the 
Saturday Evening Post (whence they are currently 
scampering once again) at the very moment that 
Collier's began to move. (It outsold Look and Life 
on the newsstands for several of its last issues and 
hit the highest overall circulation in the magazine’s 
history). The drama being played out on the eight- 
eenth floor between Paul Smith, the 48-year-old pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of the Crowell- 
Collier Corporation,and the financial raiders who had 
moved in for a quick killing, was of epic dimensions. 

The Collier’s story was later beclouded by publica- 
tion of an inferior novel by the usually inspired Theo- 
dore H. White. Because White had worked on the 
magazine, many readers concluded that The View 
From the Fortieth Floor was a thinly disguised ver- 
sion of what had gone on there. Exercising the pre- 
rogatives of a novelist, White actually turned many 
things inside out. The book paid its own penalty for 
being not larger but smaller than life. 

Comes now the autobiography of Paul Clifford 
Smith, a red-headed bantam with a reputation as a 
boy wonder of publishing, who was financial editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle at 24, editor and 
general manager at 27. After World War II, when 
he found he couldn’t buy into the ownership of the 
Chronicle,he left and became a “dangling vice pres- 
ident” atCrowell-Collier and within two years was 
running the show. (“There never was a view from 
the fortieth floor,’ Smith takes pains to point out. 
“In fact, there wasn’t a fortieth floor.’’) 

To those whom he recruited to rebuild his maga- 
zines Smith talked intelligently and _ idealistically 
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about the responsibilities of mass journalism in the 
postwar world. He backed his editors to the hilt. He 
was a stimulating boss, good company over a drink, 
and when he talked of his plans for setting Crowell- 
Collier or its feet, positively dazzling to fiscal neo- 
phytes from the editorial side. 

Only now, when Smith writes from the twilight 
of poor health and a broken career, does his own 
painful self-examination reveal how far a bright 
young man untroubled by humility can progress 
through today’s power structure on pure bluff. The 
trick, however, is to sense when one is becoming too 
rashly overextended. 

Smith recalls setting forth as a teenager in the Pa- 
cific Northwest for a logging job about which he knew 
nil: “I came to realize that the greatest fun in the 
pursuit of experience involves the business of being 
a perpetual greenhorn while showing it as little as 
possible. Even the less skilled jobs and professions 
and trades have their own special jargon, and part of 
the trick is to develop an ear for jargon and then em- 
ploy it readily and with facility in order to communi- 
cate with the group you have become a part of. 
Conform to the group jargon and you’re on the road 
to acceptance...” 

Emerging from the wreckage of Collier’s several 
jargons later, Smith ruefully sums up that experience : 

“T left New York penniless, in fact in debt. I wan- 
dered for a while, still half in shock, unable to un- 
derstand fully what had happened. Followed much 
self-questioning, but in the end I came to realize that 
I could only have played the hand as I had. It was 
such a close thing — my sole real fault lay in having 
been too trusting. 

“T had not realized until too late that to the Estab- 
lishment, in financial circles, I was inevitably an out- 
sider, a man to be watched like some high-wire artist, 
applauded if he makes it but considered fundamen- 
tally a fool to try the trick at all...” 

Smith’s big weakness on the high-wire was his com- 
mitment to the social worth of continuing to publish, 
especially when not to publish offered such quick 
material riches, thanks mainly to Crowell-Collier’s 
highly profitable books and encyclopedia. J. Patrick 
Lannan, the Chicago financier who presided over the 
liquidation of the magazines, was unencumbered by 
any such dedication or sentiment. (“He sometimes 
reminded me of the legendary one-eyed banker,” 
writes Smith, “whose glass eye was said to be the one 
that showed his capacity for compassion.”) Lannan’s 
plush digs in Palm Beach and New York often make 
the pages of the surviving slicks these days. He is 
etched forever in the memory of Collier’s employees, 
however, for opposing terminal pay to tide them over 


their difficulties and denying vigorously that the com- 
pany had any obligation at all to honor the pensions 
of those already retired. 

Uncharacteristically, Smith puts on kid gloves 
when dealing with Lannan and other adversaries of 
his often controversial career. It is not like an old 
Marine; one wonder which has moved in — world 
weariness or the lawyers. The total impact is more 
pathetic than tragic. That may be the cruelest fall 
fora high-wire’ artist who had already fallen so far, 
so hard. 

PENN T. KIMBALL 


Friendly lynch mob 


“ONLY YOU, DICK DARING!” or, How to Write One Tele- 
vision Script and Make $50,000,000. By Merle Miller and 
Evan Rhodes.Wm. Sloane Associates, New York. $5.95. 


There is a saying among advertising agency folk: 
“If you dive through a manhole you can’t expect to 
come up with a rose between your teeth.” 

Merle Miller, co-author of this harrowing docu- 
mentary, ignored the axiom. He actually believed he 
knew “how to write one television script and make 
$50,000,000,” and still come up with something good, 
true, and beautiful. 

It was not that Miller was inexperienced. Already 
a novelist of repute, he had written for “Playhouse 
90” in the “golden era.” He aired a few years back a 
memorable script about an American Indian medal 
winner who drank himself to death — a fine down- 
beat production if there ever was one. 

Miller simply didn’t realize where matters stand 
in Tv today. In order to give agency head-counters 
the audience they must deliver to their clients to 
prove efficient “cost per thousand,” network officials 
now construct programs exactly the way the agencies 
put together the ads. There cannot be a wide differ- 
ence between the program’s 52 minutes (or consider- 
ably fewer in less than prime time) and each of the 
eight (or more) minutes of commercials. Otherwise 
the wrong “climate” for selling results. And when 
you do a script, you’d better put out of your mind the 
idea that you’re creating some kind of minor art form 
or you're going to get hurt. 

Miller got badly hurt. Yet his book is not vindic- 
tive. It names the names of those in on the job done 
on him, but the villains are fools by their own actions. 
It is gallows humor, but grimly funny nevertheless. 

The assignment came from James T. Aubrey, Jr., 
president of cps, who leaned back in his chair and 


Worth noting 


NOT UNDER OATH: Recollections and Reflections 
by John Kieran. Houghton Mifflin. Boston. $5. 


The celebrated bird-watcher, baseball writer, 
and philosopher goes skipping through his life 
in these happy pages, with hardly a cross word 
for anyone. Today’s sports columnists, he thinks, 
“average higher in gay literacy than those of 


my own era.” If that is so, it is because there 
was only one John Kieran. Whether he is work- 
ing out with the 1922 Yankees, trading epi- 
grams with Oscar Levant on “Information 
Please,” or ogling hooded orioles and black- 
chinned hummingbirds instead of starlets in 
Hollywood, the old maestro demonstrates in 
this witty testament that the world will mak2 
room for a sports writer who has zest, humor, 
and interests as big as all outdoors. 





had a vision of a new series about “a man in a dusty 
pickup in the Southwest... wearing a Stetson...not 
a cop.” Jackie Cooper was to play the lead, dupli- 
cating his success as “Hennessy.” After a great deal of 
on-the-spot research, Miller convinced the network 
that the hero should be a county agriculture agent, 
and that his humble saga should be told with honest 
realism. He wrote the script for the pilot. Everybody 
loved it, but — 

Came the re-writing, month after unbelievable 
month of it. Every meddling executive who could 
get in the act did so. During one conference Aubrey 
delivered a line that has already become a classic 
on the Avenue: “What we need at this point is a 
friendly lynch mob!” Toward the end Miller got so 
punchy that anonymous writers were hired to do 
versions that he never saw. When the final abortion 
was filmed, at the total cost of some $7,000 a minute, 
he was barred from the set. When it was screened for 
him, he records, there was nothing left “to move, 
enlighten, arouse, enlarge, or entertain anyone.” 

What did the man want, a show that would fight 
the commercials? 

Even so, Calhoun, as it was called, was scrapped, 
costing cBs nothing but a tax loss for “product 
development.” Another of Mr. Aubrey’s inspirations, 
“The Beverly Hillbillies,’ no doubt filled the vacant 
time slot admirably. 

Take it from an ad man: This is the way it is on 
Tv today. If a discriminating advertiser wants a 
select audience, he puts on his own infrequent “spe- 
cials,’ as Hallmark has done. If he can’t afford this, 
he must content himself with the network proper- 
ties and multiple co-sponsors. Too poor for that, he 
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has spots, chain breaks or integrated plugs on part-of- 
the-show daytime quiz shows. (Merle Miller should 
try writing some of those.) 

If the line between advertising and editorial enter- 
tainment is disappearing on television, it is being 
smudged in some other media as well. The journalist 
who would keep a realm to call his own had better 
fight zealously to protect the distinction between the 
two. Or else see the future as “Total Communica- 
tion” and come on over and ask Interpublic for a job. 


ROYALL SMITH 


Journalists abroad 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: THE GREAT REPORTERS 
AND THEIR TIMES. By John Hohenberg. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $8.95. 


Is journalism a logical profession? Mr. Hohenberg, 
a professor of journalism at Columbia University, 
does not think so. If it were, he says, “the foreign 
correspondent would be on his way to join the knight 
in armor and the cavalryman as romantic relics of a 
bygone day.” But the opposite is happening. In 1964 
the American news media — newspapers, wire serv- 
ices, magazines and networks—had roughly 1200 
correspondents at permanent posts abroad, more than 
in any year since the end of World War II. 

This is a book on the broad subject of foreign cor- 
respondence, its beginnings and growth over 200 
years, its famous personalities, its current problems 
and future prospects. The author tells us at the be- 
ginning that he is not writing a formal history, but 
rather making an “exploration of the effect of the 
foreign correspondent on his times.” He does this in 
a series of biographical and narrative sketches that 
are crisp and factual. This is not a glamorizing book, 
but it is an important book and an eloquent one too. 
Mr. Hohenberg has an obvious bias: he admires the 
great correspondents. More than most men, he be- 
lieves, they have “advanced the means through which 
the peoples of the world communicate with each other 
and understand each other...They seek to perpetu- 
ate truth.” 

This is his general conclusion. In getting down to 
specifics he uncovers a wide range of motives. Some 
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men, like Paul Julius Reuter, became foreign cor- 
respondents in order to build a news monoply. Others 
were natural-born competitors who liked to see their 
paper come out on top—of governments, censors, 
generals and dictators, as well as other newspapers. 
Some, like Winston Churchill in South Africa, were 
conscious agents of empire. Some were budding or 
full-blown novelists on the prowl for literary material. 

For his historical research the author relies mostly 
on secondary sources like the monumental history of 
The Times of London and numerous memoirs of the 
correspondents themselves. There are few references 
to original newspaper files except for the New York 
Times in the modern era. To survey the state of for- 
eign correspondence today Mr. Hohenberg inter- 


The worst [trouble], in the correspondents’ view, 
is the increasing tendency in the West, for all its 
liberal tradition, to look upon news and those who 
deal in it as tools of national “and international 
policy. After a century and a half of independent 


foreign reporting, no correspondent of integrity is 
likely to be flattered by a governmental proposal 
to use him as a hammer, saw, or knife, however 
noble the purpose. — from Foreign Correspondence. 





viewed executives and correspondents in a number of 
major world news centers, including London, Paris, 
Rome, Karachi, New Delhi, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Seoul and Tokyo. He returned from this mission with 
some “hard and somewhat melancholy reflections.” 
The spread of censorship and authoritarian press 
methods “is not likely to be halted and rolled back 
very soon.” Nor is “the deadly contest between the 
independent nations and the regimented society of 
the Communist states.” Thus foreign correspondents 
are “likely to encounter increasing difficulty.” 

Another worrisome problem is expense. It costs up 
to $50,000 a year to maintain an American corre- 
spondent abroad, not including transmission tolls. 
‘Most of today’s operations are, to put it mildly, eco- 
nomically unrealistic.” And yet foreign correspond- 
ents in general consider themselves underpaid. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Hohenberg says, “the for- 
eign correspondent must persevere.” His work is still 
to create better understanding among the world’s 
peoples “by bringing to them more meaningful news 
of each other.” It is a vital assignment, and no one 
else can do it. 

‘ROGER BUTTERFIELD 





The reviewers: Penn T. Kimball, a Collier’s alum- 
nus, is a member of the Columbia Faculty of Journal- 
ism. Royall Smith is a New York advertising man. 
Roger Butterfield is an historian and magazine writer. 


“Obvious hostility” 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Thank you for sending me the 
complimentary copy of the sum- 
mer, 1964, issue of the Columbia 
Journalism Review. I read with 
interest the article entitled “Labor 
Press: Limited Hopes,” by Mor- 
ton A. Reichek. The article is 
replete with inaccuracies and ob- 
vious hostility toward the Amer- 
ican labor movement and _ the 
labor press. Without belabouring 
the point, I cite the one paragraph 
in column 2, page 36, mentioning 
the United Mine Workers Journal, 
of which I am the editor. In this 
one paragraph there are the fol- 
lowing biased and _ inaccurate 
statements: 

The UMW Journal in its April 
1, 1964, issue did not, as Reichek 
claims, devote “the great part” of 
a monthly issue to applaud the 
uMwa for the agreement’s provi- 
sions. The UMW _ Journal is a 
semi-monthly publication, not a 
monthly publication, being printed 
on the Ist and 15th of each month, 
which Mr. Reichek should know. 

This particular issue of the 
Journal consisted of 24 pages, 11 
of which were devoted to pictures, 
stories, an editorial, and the com- 
plete text of the new National 
Bituminous Coal Wage Agree- 
ment. A careful reading of the lead 
story by me concerning the new 
contract will show that wherever 
the agreement is praised in the 
story it is done in quotations based 
on statements made by the officers 
of the Union. Certainly no objec- 
tive newspaperman can claim that 
this is excessive self-adulation. I 
happen to have a personal opinion 
about this agreement as an experi- 
enced labor reporter and editor, 
which is simply that it is one of the 
best agreements ever negotiated 
in the soft coal industry and I so 
stated in an editorial in the edi- 
torial columns of the Journal. 

Reichek’s article is inaccurate in 
that he writes that the contract 


was with “Northern soft coal oper- 
ators.” The contract was signed by 
the Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association which represents a 
majority of the soft coal operators 
in the United States producing 
coal both in the North and South. 

Reicheck is unfair in implying 
that the Journal ignored the wild- 
cat strikes. The strikes occurred 
following the writing and publica- 
tion of the article announcing the 
new agreement and they were set- 
tled in short order when the con- 
tract was explained to the rank- 
and-file membership of the Union. 
A story on the strikes was pub- 
lished in the next issue. 

I have worked for the UMwa 
since May, 1948, in the Washing- 
ton office,and prior to that was a 
labor reporter for the Chicago Sun 
and the Chicago Daily News. | 
have a total of thirty years news- 
paper experience and in this time 
I have never before seen an article 
that was quite as unfair as Rei- 
chek’s. I am amazed that a re- 
sponsible publication such as yours 
would publish an article of this 
type without making some effort 
to check its validity. 


Justin McCartuy 

Editor 

United Mine Workers Journal 
Washington 


MR. REICHEK REPLIES: I think Mr. 
McCarthy became so overwrought 
over my brief criticism of his pub- 
lication that he failed to read the 
rest of the article very attentively. 
Otherwise, he could not have 
made silly allegations about my 
“bias” and “hostility toward the 
American labor movement.” 

My criticism of the labor press 
was meant to be constructive. Two 
other prominent union editors 
have complimented me for saying 
what they thought has long re- 
quired saying in a professional fo- 
rum such as the Review. They rec- 
ognized that the article was writ- 
ten in a spirit of good will, with 
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none of the sinister motives Mr. 
McCarthy unhappily reads into it. 

Mr. McCarthy may be inter- 
ested in knowing that I am a 


former member of three labor un- 


ions, was once employed by a 
fourth union (as an editorial staf- 
fer on its newspaper), and that 
I strongly resent his implication 
that I am some sort of professional 
labor-baiter. 

Mr. McCarthy exaggerates the 
significance of my use of the term, 
‘Northern soft coal producers.” 
I deliberately used the lower case 
rather than the formal name of 
the management group negotiat- 
ing this pattern-making contract. 
A spokesman for the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association tells 
me that the “bulk” of its mem- 
bership is, indeed, in the North. 
The uMwa signs a separate con- 
tract with the Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Association. 

I did not mean to imply that 
the Journal “ignored” the wildcat 
strikes. I am sufficiently aware of 
the chronology of events and the 
mechanics of publishing to appre- 
ciate that the walkouts could not 
be reported in the April 1 issue. 
The statement was made only to 
point out that there was consi- 
derable contrary opinion within 
the union on the contract’s mer- 
its, despite Mr. McCarthy’s ex- 
uberance over its provisions. 

I apologize for calling Mr. 
McCarthy’s publication a monthly 
rather than a semi-monthly. 


Whose responsibility? 


TO THE REVIEW: 

In your “Passing Comment” on 
the Detroit newspaper strike { fall, 
1964} I don’t understand your 
quandary over how “...news- 
papers can continue to claim a 
role in public affairs and remain 
closed during a period that in- 
cluded the national political con- 
ventions, a succession of crises in 
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Southeast Asia, the beginning of a 
national political campaign, and 
local auto-industry negotiations 
that happened to be the country’s 
biggest economic story.” While 
your parting comment, if read 
carefully, is valid, the above quo- 
tation would appeal to a utopian 
dream that the pressmen and 
paper handlers were dedicated to 
the ideal concepts of journalisn. 
and that managers can Ke more 
interested in the ideals of journal- 
ism than in the interests of their 
stockholders. 

I think that you will find that 
the pressmen and paper handlers 
of any newspaper are no more in- 
terested in the ideals of journalism 
than the auto employees are in- 
terested in the esoteric theories of 
transportation. They do a job for 
a pay check. 

Further, if management were 
more interested in the utopian 
ideals of journalism than in the 
financial interests of their stock- 
holders, the papers would soon 
be under new management. 

So who are you pointing at? 


A. E. Marre 
Goshen, Indiana 


EDITORS’ REPLY: The “parting 
comment” in the editorial was: 
“This is still another demonstra- 
tion that the traditional heavy 
weapons of labor and management 
are ludicrously inappropriate to 
the daily newspaper field.” 


Puzzler 


TO THE REVIEW: 

That is a puzzling sentence con- 
cluding your comment on Case 
No. 5 of “The Campaign: Select- 
ed Cases [ fall, 1964]. The sen- 
tence reads: “The question that 
remains for subjective judgment is 
whether css, Schorr, and the 
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Times were unfair in calling at- 
tention to any such activity by a 
potential Presidential candidate.” 

Are you suggesting that a can- 
didate’s plans to visit a foreign 
country (which no _ presidential 
candidate, in our memory, has 
done between nomination and 
Election Day) and his relations 
with foreign political personalities 
may possibly not be news in an 
objective sense? 

Speaking personally as journal- 
ists and without reference to our 
respective employers, we would be 
grateful if you could amplify this 
conclusion and explain why you 
consider the fairness of such re- 
porting a matter for “subjective 
judgment.” 


ARTHUR J. OLSEN 
Correspondent 

The New York Times 
Bonn 


DANIEL SCHORR 
Correspondent, cps News 
Bonn 


EDITORS’ REPLY: The Review 
did not mean to suggest that an 
overseas trip by a_ presidential 
candidate and his relations with 
foreign politicians were not news. 
Obviously, they are. In fact, it 
seemed so clear that this was the 
case that the editors failed to make 
explicit the implied conclusion: 
that in judging when a public fig- 
ure’s private plans become public 
concerns, editors must draw the 
line in the public’s favor. 


Wrong figure, wrong paper 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Where in the world did you get 
that 13,000 circulation figure for 
the Anchorage Daily Times [{“‘Sur- 
vey,” fall, 1964}? It must be at 
least 15 years old. 


ARDEN BENTHIEN 
Nampa, Idaho 


EDITORS’ REPLY: The Review 
found a 13,000 circulation for the 
Anchorage Daily Times by looking 
under the listing in Editor G@ Pub- 


lisher Year Book for the wrong 
paper. The correct figure for the 
Anchorage Daily Times is 26,514; 
for the Anchorage News, 13,341. 


On becoming involved 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Murray Seeger’s article on the 
Cleveland editors {“Newspaper- 
manship in Cleveland,” fall, 1964} 
made me wince. Seeger apparently 
prefers editors and_ publishers 
who: 

1. Never become involved in 
the affairs of their city or country. 

2. Never promote their papers. 

3. Sit in the ivory tower, and 
just watch the lower right hand 
figure of the operating statement. 

I can name some editors and 
publishers who live by these rules 
— and their products show it. 

Seeger also seems to resent Vail’s 
{editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer} being a beneficiary of nep- 
otism. The guy is working, isn’t he? 
What’s the matter with that? 

Mr. Seeger reached way out for 
his article’s material. 


Davip R. BRADLEY 
Publisher 

St. Joseph (Missouri) 
News-Press and Gazette 


MR. SEEGER REPLIES: Mr. Brad- 
ley has apparently missed the 
major point of the article. I am all 
for editors and publishers who get 
involved in community affairs, 
promote their newspapers, and get 
out of their ivory towers. In fact, 
anything that would make editors 
and publishers know more about 
the world and their communities 
is fine with me. 

This article attempted no judg- 
ment on the roles chosen by the 
Cleveland editors, however. It 
merely reported a unique situa- 
tion in American journalism. But 
I do subscribe to the thoughts 
expressed by a former Cleveland 
editorial writer who, after reading 
the same article, observed: “I can 
remember back to an earlier era 
when the editor of a great news- 
paper caused the light of his in- 
tegrity, good taste, and journal- 
istic competence to shine out from 


the columns of his paper; and this, 
it seems to me, had greater impact 
than is provided by the multiplic- 
ity of times an editor gets his 
own name in his own paper.” 


Newspapers and columnists 


TO THE REVIEW : 

I call to your attention one 
small discrepancy in Ben H. Bag- 
dikian’s piece, “How Newspapers 
Use Columnists,” in the fall issue. 
The Akron Beacon Journal is 
credited, in the 1959 compilation 
by Press Intelligence, Inc., with 
publishing three “liberal” columns 
and no “conservative” columns. 
The effect of this, according to 
Mr. Bagdikian’s table, is that the 
Beacon Journal publishes “a sub- 
stantial imbalance of columnists” 
against its own editorial position. 

This survey, writes Mr. Bagdi- 
kian, was made between Septem- 
ber 15 and November 15, 1959, 
although a total of only seven 
days may have been devoted to 
the study of any one daily news- 
paper. A check of Beacon Journal 
editorial pages during that period 
reveals that we published one 
“liberal” columnist (Doris Flee- 
son), three “mildly liberal” col- 
umnists (Ralph McGill, Drew 
Pearson and Marquis Childs), 
and one “very conservative” col- 
umnist (David Lawrence). 

Mr. Bagdikian’s disclosure that 
syndicates closely guard informa- 
tion on the use of columnists 
serves only to emphasize the fact 
that this is a subject that deserves 
extensive examination. And while 
the 1959 compilation may be 
unique, it is at the same time mis- 
leading to this extent: The col- 
umnists may fall into the same 
fundamental political evaluation 
today as they did in 1959, but the 
newspapers using these columnists 
have not remained constant. 

Thus, the Beacon Journal of 
1964 frequently uses columns by 
Roscoe Drummond, William S. 
White, and James jackson Kil- 
patrick as well as McGill, Pearson, 
and Lawrence. In addition, we 
publish occasionally the writing of 
Charles Bartlett, Henry J. Taylor, 
Evans & Novak, and Marquis 


Childs. The result of this is to give 
our readers a somewhat better 
“balance” of public affairs col- 
umnists than the 1959 sampling 
indicates. 


Rosert H. GILes 
Editorial writer 
Akron Beacon Journal 


TO THE REVIEW: 

It seems to me that Ben Bagdi- 
kian makes unjustified assumptions 
in his article in the fall, 1964, 
Review entitled “How Newspa- 
pers Use Columnists.” 

He assumes that data based on 
columns published in late 1959 is 
still valid concerning present-day 
use of columns. And he assumes, 
again quite wrongly in my opinion, 
that he can comment freely on 
this five-year-old evidence in terms 
of today’s political realities, basing 
some of his points on the 1964 
presidential campaign, without 
distorting the truth. 

I would suggest that his article 
would have been useful only if he 
stuck to the 1959 facts in terms of 
1959. 

Apparently in an effort to be 
fair, he uses my comment from a 
survey on the use of columnists in 
the September 1, 1964, Bulletin of 
the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors: “We {at The Arizona 
Republic} try to present an abso- 
lutely fair balance of opinion, 
both in the way of syndicated col- 
umnists and editorials from liberal 
newspapers to balance our own 
conservative view.” 

But in his balance sheet on use 
of columnists at the end of his ar- 
ticle, he blithely lists The Arizona 
Republic as having conservative 
columns, 5; liberal columns, 0. 

He will say that this was a bal- 
ance sheet on the 1959 evidence 
of who published what columns. 
But he doesn’t stick to 1959. In the 
text of his article just below his 
tabular balance sheet, he is talk- 
ing about monopoly towns (which 
Phoenix isn’t or wasn’t when he 
wrote) and their “normal” con- 
servative diet of columns. 

He writes: “Political leaders in 
such communities may have come 
to expect the conservative imbal- 
ance to be the national norm. It 
may have some significance that 


Arizona’s dominant newspapers 
are the conservative Pulliam dai- 
lies in Phoenix, which have long 
expressed the political standards 
to which Senator Goldwater at- 
tuned his 1964 campaign.” 

He is talking about now, not 
1959. But he obviously had in 
front of him the September asNE 
Bulletin which told him that The 
Arizona Republic was publishing, 
now in 1964, eleven moderate and 
liberal columnists, including lib- 
erals Alsop, Reston, Starnes, and 
Freedman, compared with eight 
conservative columns. 

Some of the other editors who 
participated in the Bulletin survey 
of present column use get similar 
treatment from him: 

He lists the Cleveland Press as 
balanced between conservative and 
liberal columns in 1959; on the 
basis of the ASNE Bulletin, it now 
looks unbalanced in favor of lib- 
erals to me. He also lists the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal as bal- 
anced in 1959; but it now looks 
unbalanced in favor of conserva- 
tives to me. 

He gives the Omaha World- 
Herald four conservative columns 
and no liberal columns in 1959; 
the World-Herald lists 13 moder- 
ate or liberal columns and 9 con- 
servative columns in 1964. 

The political complexion of the 
columns in the Miami Herald and 
the Portland Oregonian, which are 
the other two papers mentioned 
both in his 1959 list and the 
ASNE 1964 list, have remained 
roughly unchanged in balance. 

What does he say directly about 
the 1964 asNeE survey? It is un- 
worthy of him. Referring to the 16 
editors who participated in the 
1904 ASNE survey, he says: “A 
study of which columnists appear 
in which newspapers shows that 
these editors cannot speak for the 
practices of the bulk of the Amer- 
ican press, if, indeed, they describe 
accurately the practices of their 
own newspapers.” 

His assumption that we can’t 
speak for the American press be- 
cause nothing has changed in the 
use of columns by U.S. newspapers 
since 1959 is patently cockeyed on 
the basis of the asne Bulletin 
which he quoted from. And his in- 
sinuation that the editors partici- 
pating in the ASNE survey might be 
dumb or dissembling concerning 
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their own papers is pretty shoddy 
since we listed the actual column- 
ists on which we based our com- 
ments, a fact he didn’t bother to 
tell his readers even when it was 
highly pertinent, as in the case of 
The Arizona Re public. 

The Review excuses the presen- 
tation of 1959 evidence on columns 
by saying that this unique compila- 
tion had not been previously ana- 
lyzed. And the author says flatly 
that information on the use of 
columnists is not easily obtained 
because the syndicates guard it 
closely. 

I suggest such information may 
be readily obtained by writing 
newspaper editors and asking them 
what columnists they publish, just 
as the ASNE Bulletin did. 

I also suggest that, in view of the 
foregoing, his 1964 conclusions 
based on his 1959 evidence, be 
taken as unsupported assumptions 
concerning newspapers today. 


J. Eowarp Murray 
Managing editor 
The Arizona Re public 


Phoenix 


MR. BAGDIKIAN REPLIES: Mr. 
Murray is a quick man with an 
inference. I never said, implied, or 
thought that editors quoted in the 
ASNE Bulletin are dumb or dis- 
sembling. I said that the results of 
a study of 711 newspapers showed 
that these editors, describing their 
own papers, could not speak for 
the bulk of the U.S. press. I added, 
“if, indeed, they describe accu- 
rately their own newspapers.” Let 
me give a specific example: In 
characterizing the policy of The 
Arizona Republic, Mr. Murray 
says, “We try to present an abso- 
lutely fair balance of opinion... 
to balance our own conservative 
view.” He later lists his actual col- 
umn use: eight conservatives and 
five liberals (at least one of whom 
would not be put in the liberal 
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category by most of the trade, if 
by Montgomery he means Ruth). 
He also lists six “moderates” of 
whom some are essentially repor- 
torial (if by Harris, he means 
Louis) or comic (if by Buchwald, 
he means Art). In my opinion Mr. 
Murray’s phrase, “an absolutely 
fair balance” does not describe ac- 
curately the columnar practices of 
his own paper. 

To forestall further sensitivity 
to imagined insinuation, I will add 
that I found the AsNe discussion 
informative and worthwhile, and 
I speak unsnidely. But it simply 
did not deal with the bulk of the 
U.S. press and neither AsNE nor 
the participating editors seemed to 
me to pretend to. 

As for his other points, I hope 
that Mr. Murray is not suggesting 
that when I make broad generali- 
zations about the American daily 
press that I use the same statistical 
evidence that he offered. I used a 
1959 study, the only one of its 
kind that I know of, of 711 news- 
papers covering 85 per cent of 
daily circulation. The columnists 
listed in that study had to be seen 
and clipped by a professional clip- 
ping service. 

Mr. Murray argues that there 
has been a reversal of columnist 
use in the United States in the last 
five years. I think he is wrong 
(though there have been other 
changes about which I hope to 
write later). I think the general 
pattern of political exposure of 
columnists in 1964 is not drasti- 
cally different from that in 1959. 
Mr. Murray cites six papers to 
prove his point but he would have 
been justified in laughing me out 
of court if I had selected six papers 
that I knew had followed a dra- 
matic pattern and generalized for 
them. 

He says I should have used 
1964 information which “may be 
readily obtained by writing news- 
paper editors and asking them 
what columnists they publish, just 
as the asNE Bulletin did.” The 
ASNE Bulletin wrote to 19 editors 
and got 16 replies. If the Harris 
Mr. Murray uses in his paper is, 
indeed, Lou, I suggest he ask this 
expert in polling and sampling if 
711 is better than 19, and if, when 
dealing with external behavior, 
objective observation is better than 
voluntary subjective response. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Ben H. Bagdikian has been led 
down the garden path by Press 
Intelligence, Inc., of Washington, 
which he cites as the source of fig- 
ures in his treatise labeled “How 
Newspapers Use the Columnists” 
in the fall, 1964, issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. 

The article, based on informa- 
tion now five years old, lists The 
Standard-Times as a paper with 
“strong pattern of Republican 
presidential endorsements and im- 
balance of columnists on the con- 
servative side.” It gives the paper’s 
score as 5-0, conservative over 
liberals. 

It seems strange to us that the 
Press Intelligence study failed to 
reveal the presence of Walter 
Lippmann on the editorial page of 
The Standard-Times during the 
whole period of the survey—Sep- 
tember 15 to November 15, 1959. 

During the same period, the col- 
umns of Inez Robb appeared with 
regularity. While Miss Robb may 
not qualify under Mr. Bagdikian’s 
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description as “‘a syndicated pub- 
lic affairs writer with significant 
political content,” she certainly 
sifts through what he calls the 
“mystical mish mash” of labels as 
something far less than a conser- 
vative. 

The five columnists to which 
Press Intelligence apparently re- 
ferred in the 1959 survey were 
David Lawrence, George Sokolsky, 
Holmes Alexander, Edith K. 
Roosevelt and Westbrook Pegler. 
In the period of the survey, Mr. 
Pegler appeared 12 times; Miss 
Roosevelt, twice — both less than 
Mr. Lippmann or Miss Robb. 

Thus The Standard-Times ratio, 
while not the 3:2 ideal projected 
by Mr. Bagdikian, shakes out close 


to 4:2, rather than the 5:0 im- 
balance claimed in the tables at 
the conclusion of Mr. Bagdikian’s 
article. The actual 4:2 ratio sug- 
gests at once that The Standard- 
Times is aware of the duty of the 
press to air both sides of the politi- 
cal processes of the country, and 
that perhaps some of the other fig- 
ures in the table are wrong. 

For the record, Mr. Lippmann 
still appears regularly in The 
Standard-Times, and the news- 
paper endorsed the candidacy of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy in 1960 
and, in 1964, that of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. In addition to 
Lippmann, the columns of Miss 
Robb, Charles Bartlett and Eric 
Sevareid are carried. Place them 
against Lawrence, Alexander, John 
Chamberlain and, sometimes, Alice 
Widener, and our use of column- 
ists shows a fair balance, well 
within Mr. Bagdikian’s favored 
3:2 ratio. 

It seems pertinent, too, to report 
that in addition to supporting 
President Johnson and Senator 


Humphrey in the campaign just 
ended, The Standard-Times en- 
dorsed three other Democrats and 
five Republicans for State offices. 

We dislike the published impli- 
cation that we do not open our 
editorial columns to proper discus- 
sion of the country’s problems in 
terms of solutions offered by re- 
sponsible disciples of both major 
parties. 


Cuar.es J. Lewin 

Editor and general manager 
The Standard-Times 

New Bedford, Massachusetts 


MR. BAGDIKIAN REPLIES: On 
presidential endorsements I used 
the Editor @ Publisher listings for 
the last seven elections, including 
1960. Mr. Lewin seems to quarrel 
that I didn’t include his paper’s 
1964 endorsement as well as his 
local endorsements. The study in- 
volved 711 papers and Mr. Lewin 
flatters me by expecting me to be 
clairvoyant on how the Standard- 


Times and 710 other papers would 
behave in the future, since the 
Review with the article he com- 
plains of came out before election 
and I wrote the article long be- 
fore that. 

As for his use of columnists, I 
have checked Press Intelligence 
and confirmed that they do not 
list the Standard-Times as printing 
Lippmann during their study 
week. Even if Mr. Lewin is correct 
on Lippmann, I’m afraid I don’t 
understand his arithmetic. He says 
he used David Lawrence, George 
Sokolsky, Holmes Alexauder, 
Edith Roosevelt, Westbrook Peg- 
ler, and Lippmann and says this 
“suiakes out close to 4:2.” I may be 
lost down the garden path of the 
new math, but this seems to me 
closer to 5:1. Mr. Lewin puts in 
Inez Robb, though he acknowl- 
edges that she doesn’t belong in 
there under the standards of the 
study. But that still makes 5:2. I 
am happy to make for. iright cor- 
rections but I await some forth- 
right arithmetic. 





A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


Journalism is the last great refuge of the classical out- 
look on life. One never encounters in the newspapers 
the luxuriant disorder of actuality. Events are pruned 
into paragraphs, docketed, and docked until they are 
free of all but typical qualities. The triumph of the 
news is that it so seldom appears to be really new, 
but merely a fresh instance of a familiar general 
occurrence. — “Notes and Comment,’ The New 
Yorker, October 10, 1964. 


I desire no watch presentation, no plaques, no 
resolutions, no editorial, at least until the final chap- 
ter has been written, and certainly above all no 
testimonial dinners. If you knew how much oratory I 
have suffered through and helped inflict on “friends” 
over more than a half-century, you may sense how 
strongly I feel on this subject.— Roy A. Roberts, 
chairman of the board of the Kansas City Star, an- 
nouncing his retirement November 25, 1964. 


There is a chilling suspicion that while The Wash- 
ington Post as presently constituted woud have re- 
ported what Russell and Palmerston said and did in 
1848 and 1859 in Commons, it might not have noted 
a publication by Marx and a book by Darwin in 
those years. — Alfred Friendly, managing editor of 
the Post, in a memo to the staff, November 16, 1964. 


I must confess from what I have seen of Ruddy it is 
the moral side I dread a breakout on. I don’t think 
he has the stuff to resist temptation. Journalism 
seems to be especially invented for such souls. -From 
a letter written by John Lockwood Kipling in 1881 
on the prospects for his son, Rudyard (recently 
sold in London). 


We in this company have believed that a journalist 
is necessarily an advocate, whether he knows it or not, 
whether he admits it or not, that the taking of no 
position is itself a position, and not a particularly 
admirable one. — Hedley Donovan, editor-in-chief, 


Time Incorporated, May 25, 1964. 


This is the season when uncounted pounds of and 
acres of loot, valued at no one knows how much 
money, will be pouring into the offices and homes of 
certain editors whose publicity favors are sought by 
persons who want and believe that publicity is a 
desirable form of currency. In almost any other busi- 
ness than this one, the name given to this seasonal 
cumshaw is bribery, influence-peddling, induced 
blackmail, blackjacking, illicit romance, false lure, 
entrapment, or simply prostitution. — Eugene Cervi 
in the weekly Cervi’s Journal, December 9, 1964. 
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When efficiency experts came to a newspaper... 


The Review received the following letters in response to the editors’ 
inquiries about recent events at The Cincinnati Enquirer. The first 
letter is from the newspaper's former managing editor. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The story began early last spring 
when a couple of sales representa- 
tives of Alexander Proudfoot Co., 
Chicago, interviewed a number of 
Enquirer executives. Proudfoot 
said they were seeking scheduling 
bottlenecks that kept us from do- 
ing an efficient, economical job of 
producing a newspaper. Since we 
had been having problems getting 
all five of our daily editions to press 
on time, I thought some good 
might come of such an inquiry. 
However, I felt the sales represen- 
tatives weren’t really listening to 
my explanation of the problems or, 
if they were listening, they didn’t 
understand. They told me Proud- 
foot, which specializes in work 
scheduling, had never worked for 
a newspaper, 

In any event, Charles W. Staab, 
Enquirer executive vice president, 
announced within a month that 
Proudfoot had been retained to ad- 
vise us on scheduling. The firm 
estimated it could save us more 
than $1,000,000 in a year. Its study 
would cost $300,000 and would 
take about 10 months to complete. 

In May or June, Proudfoot 
representatives began talks at the 
executive level, telling us what 
they were going to do and how 
they were going to do it. Some of 
us, including Brady Black, FEn- 
quirer editor, had difficulty under- 
standing how scheduling could be 
applied to the news operation. Mr. 
Black made his doubts known in a 
statement to the board of directors. 

The study began in the compos- 
ing room, This was logical because 
Enquirer production costs, on a per 
page basis, are considerably above 
the industry average. 

From what I could learn of it, 
the study seemed to be a time and 
motion study directed at setting 
time values for each printing op- 
eration. However, when the time 
came to apply Proudfoot’s sched- 
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uling methods to the composing 
room, the printers’ union objected. 
Their objections led to an arbitra- 
tion case that still is pending. 

Meanwhile, the Proudfoot study 
was extended to other divisions of 
the newspaper — advertising, cir- 
culation, business services, and edi- 
torial. 

Starting in June, there was a 
Proudfoot observer in editorial al- 
most every day. He began with the 
business-financial news staff, ob- 
serving, timing, and counting every 
operation, including telephone 
calls and the opening of each day’s 
mail. The observer was polite and 
utterly lacking in a sense of humor. 
I think most of us learned to like 
him in spite of his two bad habits 

his patronizing agreement with 
virtually everything we said to him 
and his insistence on asking ques- 
tions, repeatedly, about procedures 
that, to us, seemed obvious. 

For instance, he questioned me 
three or four times on the same 
long list of news and feature ma- 
terial he had culled from a week’s 
final editions. What time to you 
receive copy for the markets? 
Weather? Dear Abby? And so on 
through a list of about 100 items. 
He wanted to know, too, when 
each item reached the composing 
room, 

Eventually, the list came back to 
me with each item assigned a 
“target” time for transmittal to the 
composing room. Some of the tar- 
gets coincided with existing dead- 
lines. Others varied by as much as 
two hours. In August, I began re- 
ceiving daily reports from the com- 
posing room foreman listing 
“missed targets” and asking what 
remedial action I intended to take. 
A typical report, reaching me on 
Monday, might inform me that 
Friday’s first edition weather box 
was 10 minutes late. (The reporter 
couldn’t get through to the weath- 
er bureau with his first call.) 

I tried throwing away the more 


trivial reports. I quickly learned 
that copies went to top manage- 
ment and to the Proudfoot super- 
visor. The latter called on me to 
instruct me, politely, how to use 
the reports as a tool to check staff 
performance. 

I also learned, in a series of talks 
with the supervisor, that Proud- 
foot was measuring staff perform- 
ance in terms of the number of 
lines of copy produced or edited in 
a given amount of time. I told him 
I judged each staffer’s perform- 
ance by one standard —the quality 
of his contribution to what I hoped 
was a high-quality newspaper. 

Staff morale, which had been 
good, declined measurably as the 
study proceeded. I began hearing 
reports that some of our people 
were looking for jobs elsewhere. 
Others seemed to spend a great 
deal of their time griping about 
Proudfoot. Some told me they’d 
refused to cooperate. I had been 
informed that such refusal would 
be grounds for dismissal. 

In August, at one of Proudfoot’s 
weekly sessions with our editorial 
department heads, I talked about 
the morale problem. I told the 
Proudfoot people that editorial 
staffers are professionals whose 
work can’t be timed as though they 
were machine operators in a mac- 
aroni factory. No one knows when 
news will break, I said, where it 
will break or how long it will take 
to write a story. 

The talk seemed to produce re- 
sults. Quite a number of the staffers 
thanked me for speaking up for 
them. The Proudfoot supervisor 
paid me the honor of setting up a 
daily appointment with me to keep 
me advised. As a result of our talks, 
I thought he began to understand 
that reporters and editors could not 
be judged by the same standards 
applied to clerks and typists. The 
supervisor asked if his observer 
could work closely with some of 
our reporters. 

Knowing how strongly some 
staffers felt about Proudfoot (One 
had said, “Over my dead body will 
I let that guy look over a reporter’s 
shoulder. We’ve got to get a paper 
out.”), I thought it best to call a 
meeting of the local staff. I asked 
full cooperation from our people 
on the ground that anything less 
might produce distorted findings. 

After the first day’s meeting 


ended, word spread through the 
building that 14 people had been 
discharged in the classified adver- 
tising department as a result of the 
installation of Proudfoot schedul- 
ing there. You can imagine the ef- 
fect this had on the news staff. 

Mr. Black and I had known for 
some time that Proudfoot could 
save money only by recommending 
staff reduction. However, we had 
been hopeful that cuts in editorial 
could be effected by attrition. 

Things moved quickly after that. 
Staffers did cooperate with Proud- 
foot. But they also began a num- 
bers guessing game: “How many 
will go?” Rumors ranged from 20 
to 50, with a new figure circulating 
every few days. Names of staffers 
supposed to go entered into the 
speculation. Some of our key men 
and women asked me if their 
names were on the list. One rumor 
had it that older staffers would be 
the first to go; another, that the 
newest staffers would be dropped, 
no matter what their skills. I spent 
part of almost every day running 
down and trying to kill rumors. I 
began to feel that I was living 
through a nightmare and would 
wake up and find Proudfoot never 
intended to measure news produc- 
tion by the line. I was wrong. The 
nightmare was reality. 

About the first of October, I sug- 
gested to Mr. Black that we cut off 
further uncertainty by proposing 
our own reorganization. Over the 
past year, we reduced staffing by 
eight full-time positions simply by 
not filling vacancies as they oc- 
curred. We also had discussed 
some changes in organization. He 
considered my suggestion, then 
told me he had decided to wait for 
the Proudfoot recommendation. 
Then, he said, Proudfoot could be 
the target for any bad feeling. 

Late in October, Mr. Black told 
me Proudfoot would recommend 
discharge of 16 or 18 people. 
About the same time, Charles Car- 
raher, Jr., recently appointed 
schedule coordinator for the En- 
quirer, told me all news supervisors 
would be required to estimate, each 
week, how many man hours of 
work would be done. Performance 
would be measured against these 
estimates. The resulting efficiency 
coefficient would be a measure of 
each supervisor’s performance. 

During the first week of Novem- 


ber, Mr. Black called together sev- 
eral department heads, his assist- 
ant, Charles T. Hubbs, and me 
to outline organization changes to 
be put into effect before Proudtoot 
made its recommendations. Chief- 
ly, the news, city and state desks 
would be consolidated. A separate 
copy desk would be set up for Sun- 
day, features,and women’s depart- 
ments. Local rewrite would be 
absorbed by the copy desk. The 
news and Sunday editors would be 
replaced by younger men with re- 
sulting changes in other depart- 
ment heads. 

On November 6, I drafted a 14- 
page report to Mr. Black, filling in 
the details of his proposed changes. 
I wrote job descriptions for each 
position and drew up a schedule 
for the first week’s operation of the 
combined news-local-state desk. 
The first step of this proposal was 
placed in effect November 13. 

On Monday, November 16, Mr. 
Black called me into his office and 
told me he was under great pres- 
sure to save money. Therefore, he 
said, he had taken a close look at 
the editorial operation and decided 
there were too many chiefs. (Three 
persons reported directly to him — 
the managing editor, the editor of 
the editorial page and an assistant 
to the editor who kept the budget, 
conducted all editorial promotion, 
and performed other duties dele- 
gated by the editor. ) 

Mr. Black said he had decided 


to consolidate his duties,my duties, 


and his assistant’s ‘duties. He and 
his assistant would divide the work, 
with his assistant taking the title of 
managing editor. Mr. Black said 
he had no criticism of my work. 
He made the choice as he did be- 
cause his assistant had some busi- 
ness training and experience that 
I did not have. I was out. 

Later, Roger H. Ferger, En- 
quirer president, told me I had 
been discharged because I was out 
of step with policy on Proudfoot 
and on the Enquirer’s strong edi- 
torial endorsement of Senator 
Goldwater during the campaign. 
Specifically, we had used only two 
pictures of Representative Miller 
during the campaign but had used 
several more of Senator Humph- 
rey, Mr. Ferger told me. 

That’s the story. Iam glad I do 
not have to be a part of the Proud- 
foot system. From what I hear, the 
weekly plan must account, in de- 
tail, for each staffer’s time during 
his next five working days. One de- 
partment head told me, “It’s mak- 
ing liars of us all. How can I know 
that a reporter will have to go to 
a press conference at noon next 
Wednesday?” 

Forgive my running so long, but 
once I got started I couldn’t stop 
until I got most of the story on 
paper. I can look back now and 
see how much Proudfoot took out 
of us during all those months. 


Ratpu L. HoLsincer 
Cincinnati 





TO THE REVIEW: 

The background to the changes 
at The Enquirer is: 

Enquirer management, during 
the last several years, has main- 
tained a consistently high record 
for net earnings. This, naturally, 
has called for advance planning. 

This record has been achieved 
in a variety of ways. Among them 
have been automation, internal 
economies, and increases in rates 
to advertisers and to readers. 

The planning to meet profits 
goals, in the face of rising costs, 
for the 1964-65 fiscal year, ending 
next September 30, is the one to 
which your inquiry is directed. 

The Alexander Proudfoot Co. 
of Chicago, which specializes in 


work scheduling as a means of 
cost cutting, was retained by The 
Enquirer several months ago. The 
company’s record with a variety of 
other companies was found satis- 
factory by The Enquirer’s man- 
agement. However, this is the 
Proudfoot company’s first contract 
with a newspaper. 

The Proudfoot company’s rep- 
resentatives have been engaged at 
The Enquirer for several months 
and will be here for several more, 
since their assignment is company- 
wide. 

Their procedures, in brief, are 
these: 

Their representatives study the 
volume of work and the methods 
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of handling the work in the 
various work areas. Based on their 
findings, they recommend the 
numbers of persons needed to per- 
form the same activities in each 
work area if Proudfoot work 
scheduling methods are followed. 

The next step is up to manage- 
ment. This is a decision whether 
to cut to the numbers recom- 
mended and the selection of the 
persons to be cut. This puts a 
premium on efficiency and on pro- 
ductivity. 

The Proudfoot people, when 
the cuts are made, guide super- 
visors in installing paperwork con- 
trols of work with the purpose of 
keeping individual productivity 
high enough to enable the han- 
dling of the same volume of work 
with the smaller work force. 
The Proudfoot people tailor their 
schedules to meet the needs of each 
company. 

This is an on-going plant-wide 


lower case 


Fearless forecasts 


Heading over a poll of community-newspaper pub- 
lishers published in the magazine, The American 


Press, October: 


Publishers Predict 


Goldwater Victory 





Fred P. Amershadian, publisher of Frontier News, 
a New York neighborhood weekly, published the 


following ‘‘poll’’: 


STATE SENATOR 


(Albany) 


552 


Publisher 
Fred P. Amershadian 
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Outcome: Amershadian got 5 per cent of the votes. 

















activity that has not been com- 
pleted at The Enquirer. Therefore, 
it is not possible to provide any 
final appraisal. For example, some 
divisions have been studied, made 
the cuts and are functioning with 
the new scheduling with only 
periodic checkups. The Editorial 
division still is in the schedule in- 
stallation and adaptation period. 
In some only a study has been 
made. 

The iru challenged the right of 
management to control the flow 
of work, other than through the 
foreman, in the composing room. 
The issue has gone to an arbiter. 

The Enquirer Editorial Employ- 
ees Professional Association, an 
independent union, has challenged 
interpretation of their contract in 
making lay-offs and asked for 
arbitration if discussions cannot 
resolve the matter. 

Most attention so far has been 
drawn to the cuts in Editorial. 


Knowing the objectives of the 
program, Editorial ceased early in 
1964 to fill most vacancies. By the 
time the Proudfoot recommenda- 
tions were in hand, there had been 
a reduction of eight situations by 
attrition. Proudfoot recommended 
sixteen other cuts. 

The sixteen were tackled on the 
basis of retirements, early retire- 
ments and layoffs, with severance 
pay, retirement benefits, and bene- 
fits from The Enquirer’s profit- 
sharing fund operating. 

The Editorial Division, in an- 
ticipation of having a smaller work 
force, studied its copy flow and 
work control structure and made 
several changes which it was felt, 
and has proven correct, would 
make it easier to absorb the ex- 
pected cuts. 


Brapy BLAck 
Vice president and editor 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
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Surgeons Cut 
Growth From 
Johnson's Hand 


WASHINGTON — (UP) — 
President Johnson today un- 
derwent surgery to have a 
thickening of the skin re- 
moved from the back of his 
right hand. It was described 
by the White House as a 
small hyperkeratosis. 


Worry warts 


On December 3, the 
World-Telegram chose to 
capture newsstand atten- 
tion with the headline 
above. Elsewhere, the 
story was found to be 
less alarming. For exam- 
ple, another Scripps- 
Howard paper, The 
Cleveland Press, carried 
it in the small page-one 
item shown at left. 


Press Secretary George EF. 
Reedy said the operation was 
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The privacy invaders 


While Jacqueline Kennedy was in the White House, it 
was a rare newsstand that didn’t display — any day, week, 
or month — at least one magazine with her photograph 
on the cover. Now, the former First Lady is still harassed 
by tawdry ‘‘fan’’ magazines 


INSIDE «= 


movi 


ASML Mee mei), 
the truth about their 2 “secret dates’ 
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What We Saw in Liz’ Hideaway 


Cover lines mislead. Who proposed? Writer Kris Bender 
was merely speculating. Mrs. Kennedy, he says, would 
never be so un-American as to marry royalty 





Movie Life (above) and Movie Stars (below) continued 
to exploit the Kennedys on December covers. Top article 
had nothing to do with ‘“‘mourning vows.” 





The ‘‘problem'’’— 
of adjusting to life 
in the public eye— 
was solved for 
Peggy by Jackie’s 
example, according 
to TV Star Parade, 
November, 1964 


Movie TV Secrets, 
in December, gave 
no facts — just 
hints and rumors. 
“Tongues may 
wag,’’ says the 
article, ‘‘but they 
will quickly be 
silenced ”’ 


No harm in an 
article telling how 
Mrs. Kennedy is 
beloved by 
Negroes — but 
Modern Screen’s 
November cover 
exaggerated the 
‘‘never been told” 
angle 


Movie TV Secrets, 


November 1964, 
revealed another 
shocker. Who is 
the young man? 
You guessed it — 
4-year-old 
John-John 


and how Jackie 
helped Peggy 





EXCLUSIVE! 


JACKIE 
AND 
" ONASSIS 
THE FRIEND 
SHE TURNS TQ 


JACKIE 
KENNEDY 


and the 


NEGROES 


The story that’s never 
been told! 








